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‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusiI¢, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts Day, 
March 1, at Three o'clock. The Directors regret to state that, owing 
to an accident in the dispatch of the parts from Leipsic, and the consequent im- 
possibility of obtaining the necessary rehearsals, the performance of Liszt's 
“Hitnnenschlacht ’’ must be pestponed for a short time. The programme will 
include: Overture, Faniska (Cherubini); Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, 
in B flat minor (Scharwenka); Pianoforte Solos—Air, Pergolese’s ‘‘ Nachtstiick” 
(Schumann), ‘‘Le Rossignol” (Liszt), ‘‘Staccato Etude” (Scharwenka), 
Lobgesang, or Hymn of Praise, Op. 52 (Mendelssohn), Vocalists—Miss Robertson, 
Mdme Louisa Mills; Mr Barton McGuckin. The Crystal Palace Choir, Solo Piano- 
forte—Herr Xaver Scharwenka (his first appearance in England). Conductor 
—Mr Av@ust Manns. Numbered Stall, for a single concert, in Area 
or Gallery, 28. 6d.; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, ls, Admission to 
the Concert-room, for those not having stall or other tickets, 6d. ; all exclusive 
of admission to the Palace. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
| Frese BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Jonny Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The next (FOURTEENTH) 
CONCERT, on WeEpnespAy, March 5, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme 
Sherrington, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Damian, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr Barton McGuckin, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under 
the direction of Mr Fred,Walker. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s, 6d. ; 
Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets to be had at 
the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 
295, Regent Street. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 
i that her ANNUAL GRAND MATINEE-MUBICALE will take place in 
Lownpes Square, Belgravia, early in April, under distinguished patronage.— 
38, Oakley Square. 








LANGHAM HALL. 

ECOND POPULAR SATURDAY CONCERT, Sarurpay 
Evening, March 1, at Eight o'clock, OConductor—Mr 8. LEHMEYER. 
Vocalists—Mdme Bilharz, Misses Ellen Marchant and Parker; Messrs. Herbert 
Mayhew, J, C. Roberts, and Faulkner Leigh. Violin—Mr Louis D’Egville, Jun. ; 
Violoncello—Herr Otto Leu (from Dusseldorf); Pianoforte—Miss Bessie 
Richards (who will play a Fantasia, and ‘“‘The Har i Blacksmith” by 

Handel, a Menuet by Grieg, and a Walzer by Brahms) and Mr 8. Lehmeyer. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
PRIOES :—ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 5s., 73, 6d., 10s, 6d., to 3 guineas. 
HIS (Sarurpay) AFTERNOON, March 1, at Two o'clock, 


BIzeEt’s 





“CARMEN.” 
Carmen (a Gipsy) ... sie ses tee eee eee,- Mme Selina Dolaro. 
Don José i... i on pon nea aa . Signor Leli. 
Escamillo (Toreador) a wa ji hi r Walter Bolton. 

Il Remendado rae << os pao ad ..- Mr Charles Lyall. 

Il Dancairo ... ne pus “ae ‘a re «. Mr G. H. Snazelle, 
Zuni a ee ee ee ee oe | ll 
Morales ai ae a6 eee ida pe ... Mr Cadwallader. 
Pastia ... a oa ose aes me pa .. Mr Muller, 

Paquita pe eve aon eee eos nas ... Miss G. Burns, 
Mercedes... aa _ sae wed ace ... Miss Josephine Yorke, 
Michaela... ane Pe Sa .-- Miss Julia Gaylord. 


Tus (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 7.30, 


“ RIENZI.” 
Cola Rienzi dee (eee ae ee ... Mr Joseph Maas. 
Irene (his sister) <n pe +d <a .. Mdme Héléne Crosmond, 
Stefano Colonna ° daa ee re .. Mr George Olmi, 
Adriano (his son) Mdme Vanzini. 
A Messenger of Peace... Miss Georgina Burns, 
Paolo Orsini ia <a ose én ... Mr Walter Bolton. 
Raimondo aaa om par ona ~ ... Mr Henry Pope. 
Baroncelli... am “as poe on ise ... Mr Cadwallader, 
Cecco del Vecchio pe aie ... Mr Snazelle. 


On Monpay next, March 8, “CARMEN.” 

On TuESDAY next, March 4, ‘‘ RIENZI.” 

On WEDNESDAY next, March 5, ‘‘ LILY OF KILLARNEY.” 

On TuuRspDAY next, March 6, ‘‘ RIENZI.” 

On Frrpay next, March 7, ‘‘ CARMEN.” 

MORNING PERFORMANCES. 

Sixth Grand Morning Performance on WEDNEsDAY, March 5, at Two o’clock, 
“CARMEN.” 

Seventh Lad ,, Morning Performance on SATURDAY, March 8, at Two 


o'clock, *‘ RIE 
Conductors—Mr Cari Rosa and Signor RANDEGGER, 


Doors open at 7.0; the Opera will commence at 7.30. 
The Box Office is open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr 


Bailey. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inelusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
= 4 time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, See., Langham 
all, W. 





8 Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879. The 
next SOIREE will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, Great Portland Street, 
on THURSDAY Evening March 20, Prospectus now issued. Full particulars on 
application to H. G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


244, Regent Street, W. 


Mss DAMIAN, of the London Ballad Concerts, begs to 
announce that she is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &,, in London or the provinces, Communications to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


SIGNOR GHILBERTI will be open to receive ENGAGE- 

f MENTS for Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, after his return, on March 1, 

roy the Imperial Operahouse of Moscow. All communications to be addressed 
him at 44, Powis Seniae, Westbourne Park. 








Me J. PARRY COLE, Professor of Music and Singing, 

instructor to Miss Cera Stuart, Miss Geor; Burns (now of the Carl Rosa 
Company), Miss Kate Tudor, &c., receives PUPILS, both private and pro- 
fessional, at 10, Berners Street, Oxford Street, and at his private residence, The 
Hawthorns, 87, Maida Vale, W. 


N USIC PUBLISHING BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, 

with Copyrights, &c., in consequence of the proprietor being fully engaged 
in other professional pursuits, and unable to give it attention. A Partnership 
could be arranged. Address J. Parry OoLe, 10, Berners Street, W. 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


Br LOUISA GIBSON. 


Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


Lonpon: 
WEEKES & 00O.; NOVELLO & 00.; WHITTAKER & CO. 











ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

iH that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

Cc be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
oncerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Street. 





“HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME?” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his setting of the 
13th Psalm, ‘“‘HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME?” on Friday 
evening, March 7, at the Organ Recital, City Temple. 
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ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI'S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 
Net Prices. 


PERGOLESI—La Serva Padrona oan 
CimakosaA—II| Matrimonio Segreto ... 
DonizEtti—Anna Bolena _... 
” Linda di Ohamounix 
Verpi—Requiem... ... —o a aes 
CHERUBINI—Requiem (for Men’s Voices) ... a Pe 
MERCADANTE—Third Mass (for Men's Voices) ... ate ae 
Rossini (Posthumous Works)—La Regatta Veneziana—Three 
Canzonets ... ooo es vee ove eos ase 
Ditto... on int Bek see Ju oun 
Polka Chinoise, for pianoforte ... .. 
Ditto, pianoforte duet one eee 
Rf, Fanfare, for pianoforte... eas es Nice aes Pf 
Re Ditto, pianoforte duet ane ans aa sia ais 


Soirée-Musicale ees gu, | vase. | cate . Vols. I, & IL, 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... ow. 8 


8. 
.-» Vocal Score 


oa oaooceo eSaccaco™ 


Lists of every description gratis and post free. All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge, 


NEW SERIES.—No. 7.] (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1. THe Wartcu-ToweEr: ‘‘Competent Dramatists;” Dramatic Criticism of the 
Day;” ‘Social Respensibilities of the Actor.” 

2, PoRTRAIT OF Miss PaTEMAN. 

3. Taz Rounp TABLE: “Authors and Managers,” by F. O, Burnand; ‘‘ The 
Hamlet of the Day,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘ He would be an Actor,” by Dutton 
Oook; ‘‘ A Plea for Pantomime,” by W. Davenport Adams; ‘‘ Objections to 
State Aid,” by Henry Peat; ‘‘More Sketches out of the Life of a Great 
Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; ‘‘Du Béranger” (Rondeau), by Evelyn 
Jerrold, 

4, PORTRAIT OF MR BURNAND. 

5. FEvuILLETON: ‘‘ A Mystery of Paris,” by C. F. Pemberton, 

6. NorEs en passant, 

1. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. Literature. ‘‘The Emphasis Oapitals of Shakspere;” ‘‘Mr Sothern’s Auto- 
biography.” 








London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” and 
W. VINCENT WALLACE’S “SONG OF MAY.” 
i ISS EMILIE PETRELLI will sing W. Vixcent Wattace’s 
“SONG OF MAY,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s “OH, BUY MY 
FLOWERS,” at te Langham Hall, on March 24, 
ME and Mowe EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 
4 of the Royal A'bert Hall and 8t James’s Hal] Concerts, request communica- 
tione concerning Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., to be addressed care of N. Vert, 
53, New Bond Street, London, W. Southport Aquarium, March 8; Glasgow 
8o!-fa Bociety, April 3; &c. Terms moderate. Also pupils. 
“THE MARINER.” 
h R G, W. M. CHAMMING will sing Dreut’s popular 
Song, “THE MARINER,” at the Concert for St Mary’s College, Peckham, 
om Monta evening, Merch 3. 


ASCHER’S ‘“ ALICE.” 














h RS JOHN 








; F ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 

i} ISS ANNIE BIRBECK will play Ascuer’s popular 

a Romance, “ALICE,” founded on the transcription of his famous song, 
Alice, where art thou?” on the 24th March, at Langham Hall. 


my 
TRIO 
(In A MasoR), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti. 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 16s. 





Lendon: STANLEY Lucas, WeBeR & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


“ A DIEU A LA VIE.” 
JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. 

5 Boot eort Ww. 
“‘ Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted ing- 
room bagatelle,”—Pictorial World, F i iti 





Par 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. 
Price 3s. 





O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(Sone), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR, 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lid, 

Composep sy HENRY LUTGEN. 

Price 4s. 

Londen: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song of 
more than usual interest, as it appeals to the sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the obbligato instrument, and the accempaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic cembinations, form a complete and charming com- 

osition. It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with safety recommend 
it as worthy a place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
Pietorial World. 


PRINCESS AND PAGE. 


(ROMANZA). 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
Just Published, 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 
(SONG, ) 
The Words by R. H. M. JACKMAN. 
The Music by 
MARION BEARD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


RATAPLAN. 


(SONG.) 
The Words by RE HENRY. 
The Music by 
ISIDORE DE 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ALICE. 
FANTASIA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 


On ASCHER’S PoPULAR ROMANCE, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?P” 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” ... ... a. 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR ” (‘EILEEN AROON”) _... 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LARA. 














“MY LOVE AND L” 
“APY LOVE AND 1.” Song. The Words by Graxiana 


OnanteR. The Music by F. NEALE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. Where may also be obtained, composed 
by F. NEALE, “GRANDFATHER’S OHAIR” (Song), words by F. B. 

EATHERLY ; price 4s. 


pes RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by Moorr. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“F THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 


Desmond L. Ryan, Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 
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WEBERIANA.* 
By Rosertr Musto. 
1—A Press Destroyed by Fire. 
(Coneluded from page 115.) 


It is certainly most remarkable that of all these compositions 
(even if we can assume with Jihns that the three Sonatas, the 
Variations, and the three Trios which Weber offered for publica- 
tion in 1800 to Artaria and in 1801 to André—as likewise, we 
would venture to suggest, the works composed at Kalcher’s and 
burnt in his press—were possibly identical) not a vestige remains. 
We might therefore assume with still greater certainty that it was 
not till he was at Salzburg, where he and his father had resided 
since the autumn of 1801, that C. M. von Weber burned all his 
manuscripts. His words: ‘“ Which all subsequently fell a prey to 
the flames,” are not opposed to this, When we reflect that he 
nowhere says that his works composed at Kalcher’s (Die Macht der 
Liebe und des Weines, a Grand Mass, several Harpsichord-Sonatas, 
Variations, Violin-Trios, Songs, &c.) were burnt zm or with a press 
of Kalcher’s: that he expressly describes ai his earlier works as 
having subsequently fallen a prey to the flames (in order not to 
clash with Weber's own catalogue of his works and the wonderful 
conflagration, his biographer, Max von Weber, says very cautiously: 
“The completed scores were at Kalcher’s all produced 
during the years of study from 1798 to 1800. Kalcher kept the 
operas and the Mass (!) in a press especially devoted for that purpose” 
—I., p. 46); when, lastly, we remember that no traces of the 
manuscripts exist, we may very easily and very naturally assume 
it was not till he had resumed the study of music at Salzburg in 
180], and unavailingly offered his manuscripts to various publishers, 
that he destroyed all he had previously written. 

At any rate, if we are guided by the autobiography already 
mentioned, we must bear in mind that during the time of his rage 
for lithography C. M. von Weber composed nothing, or very little 
—a fact corroborated even by the manuscripts offered to the pub- 
lishers. The old impulse was first awakened during the sojourn at 
Freiberg by a theatrical speculator, the Baron von Steinsberg, and 
Weber composed the opera of Das Waldmiidchen (book by the 
Baron), which was performed in Freiberg and Chemnitz, in 
Weimar, Prague, Vienna (1804, as Das Méddchen im Spessart- 
walde), and St Petersburgh, and afterwards used as the founda- 
tion of Silvana. It involved him, however, in a highly un- 
pleasant newspaper war, provoked by the father and carried on 
in a most objectionable fashion in the name of the son, who had to 
submit to be told that neither the text nor the instruments, the 
rhythm nor the harmony, were well handled; that there were 
faults of all kinds ; that rugged passages were given now to this 
instrument and then to that, as well as to the singers; that old 
ideas were not to be made new; and so on. This may, perhaps, 
have been the cause of his confessing how defective his musical 
education had been. And how could it possibly be otherwise, 
when the admirable instruction he received from Kalcher and 
Valesi was as soon interrupted by his lithographic aspirations, 
being considered by the father, who wanted to achieve everything 
off-hand, and by the son, who possibly was somewhat partial to 
himself, and had a good opinion of his own capabilities, as perfectly 
sufficient to bless the world with the works resulting from it. 
Weber himself says in his Autobiography ; “Of Das Waldmidchen, 
which in 1800 was played there also” (in Freiberg), “and after- 
wards found its way farther than was pleasing to me, as it was an 
exceedingly immature production, only, perhaps, here and there not 
entirely deficient in fancy, I wrote the second act in ten days; 
one of the many wnfortunate results of the lively impression pro- 
duced on a young mind by the wonderful anecdotes concerning the 
masters we venerate so deeply and try to emulate,” 

m In May, 1801, father and son moved to Nuremberg, and in the 
November of the same year we find them at Salzburg. For the 
whole of this period we have neither compositions by Weber nor 
references to any. Not till he was in Salzburg did he begin and 
complete his third dramatic work, the opera of Peter Schmoll und 
seme Nachbarn (text founded on K. G. Cramer’s romance of the 
same name by Jos. Tirke), of which two autograph scores (one 
in the possession of M. M. von Weber, and the other in that of 
F. W. Jiihns) have been preserved! In his book: C. M. von 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 














Weber in seinen Werken, Jahns pronounces the following opinion 

on this work: “ At any rate, we observe in this third opera of 
Weber's material progress when compared to the earlier Wald- 
midchen, so far as we can form an opinion from the 214 bars 
remaining of the latter. Though the young composer appears 
naturally influenced by the peculiarities of taste then prevalent, and 
gives us much that is immature, and which his kindly master 
(Mich. Haydn) chose to overlook when pronouncing his opinion, 
the work as a whole is a living testimony of most eminent natural 
gifts in the way of melodic fancy and especially of musical charac- 
terisation of the personages” (p. 44). 

Here again we have a goodly link for our chain of proof that 
C. M. von Weber did not, through the strange burning of a 
press, almost “ divert the path of his life from its true goal,” but 
that, very probably, after entering upon a fresh and stricter course 
of study, he himself destroyed his manuscripts, though not till 
he was in Salzburg. This cannot be demonstrated with historical 
accuracy, but it is the most probable explanation, and most 
in keeping with Carl Maria’s development and character, while 
by it the picture of him when a youth becomes analogous to, and 
like, that of him when a master. If even in Munich he is beheld 
making his boyish musical attempts, and then devoting himself 
heart and soul to lithography, which at Freiberg—perhaps—he 
abandons in its turn for an opera; if we behold him here also, 
and partly in Salzburg, so prepossessed in favour of his earlier 
essays at composition as to consider himself bound to offer them 
repeatedly to the publishers, we have suddenly an artistic picture, 
all the more clear, more beaming, and more brilliant: the boy 
when he has reached artistic maturity, the conscious, characteris- 
tically fashioning master of tone, who no longer hastily seeks 
success, but henceforth finds it all thesooner. It was now reserved 
only for life to ripen the master for society also, to make him 
what his father, who remained immature to the end of his exis- 
tence, would fain have made him but could not: an artistic 
phenomenon that sheds its sublime rays high up in the firmament 
of art, and is a chief representative of German art. 


—o—— 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

There was nothing new in the concert of Saturday the 15th ult. ; 
but Joachim played, and that was enough to fill the hall. He led 
Beethoven’s quartet in F—No. 1 of the first series of six ; played, 
not for the first time, Handel’s sonata in A (belonging to the set of 
twelve originally written ‘for violin or German flute ”) ; and joined 
Mdlle Janotha and Signor Piatti in one of the many trios of Haydn 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. The singer was Miss Orridge. 
On the Monday night immediately following the first piece was 
Schubert’s quartet in D minor, now an established favourite at the 
Popular Concerts, and likely to remain so while played, as on this 
occasion, by Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The pianist was 
Mdlle Marie Krebs, who, besides giving three sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti (among the most brilliant and familiar), essayed Spohr’s 
pianoforte trio in E minor, the earliest of the three bequeathed by 
the Cassel Capellmeister to his art. As Spohr’s chamber pieces just 
now (his quartets especially) are seldom heard, the trio, a work of 
high merit, and clearly revealing its origin in every page, was right 
welcome, and, irreproachably executed by the fair Saxon pianist, in 
companionship with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, gratified all 
hearers. Mr W. H. Cummings being indisposed, the place of that 
experienced artist was filled by Mr Thorndike, who gave songs by 
Buononcini and Jensen, and, though himself not quite up to the 
mark, made a tolerably good impression. Sir Julius Benedict was 
the accompanist. 








Hamu.—At a meeting of the Town Council on the 3rd inst., a 
motion was brought before the members for allowing Herr Kiillner, 
Musikdirector, a subvention of 9,000 marks out of the municipal 
funds. The proposer dwelt upon the fact that good music was an 
important educational and refining factor, and consequently a pre- 
ventive of Socialism. It was objected in reply that we are living at 
a time when all not absolutely necessary expenditure should be 
avoided, and that persons fond of high-class music had better pay 
for it out of their own pockets. The motion, however, was eventually 


carried by thirteen votes against eight. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘*‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Last Saturday’s concert was one of particular interest to amateurs, 
who flocked Sydenham-wards in unwonted numbers, eager to assist 
at an occasion of possible historical importance. Much in the pro- 
gramme helped its attraction. There was, for example, Schumann’s 
symphony in B flat (No 1)—a noble work, never to be heard with 
other than eager ears. There was also a Rhapsodie Norvégienne, 
founded on genuine Scandinavian melodies, by Svendsen ; while, as a 
fitting introduction to the whole, Mr Manns presented the great 
Leonora overture of Beethoven. In view of the novelty which 
gave the concert its crowning value, we should now pass all the just 
mentioned works with simple mention were it not that some obser- 
vations in the programme book call for notice. Our opinion of the 
Crystal Palace annotator and his analyses is no secret. In cordial 
appreciation and advocacy of what is good in art, not less than in 
eloquent expression of poetic thoughts concerning it, ‘‘G.” has no 
superior. The laying down of his pen, we do not hesitate to declare, 
would be a serious loss, as well to the interests of music in general 
as to those of the Crystal Palace concerts in particular. But ‘‘G.” 
cannot always keep within due limits ; and especially does he some- 
times travel out of the record either to make a raid upon contem- 

orary criticism or to approach it in the character of a candid friend. 
Fast Saturday, commenting upon the Leonora overture, ‘‘G.” 
figured as the candid friend, and set before the audience somewhat 
lengthy extracts from articles written upon that work when first it 
was heard in London and elsewhere. The passages quoted are all 
more or less unfavourable, and, as far as they express disapproval of 
Beethoven’s musie, so far, doubtless, they must appear to us mistaken. 
From these ‘‘G.” went on to point a moral : «Onght we not to be 
thankful that we did not live in 1806? And ought we not to be 
careful that we do not, with regard to the works of our own day, 
make the same mistakes which are so ludicrous in regard to 
Beethoven’s masterpiece?” The argument involved here is one 
which most of us have met with before, but it is also one which no 
amount of familiarity can make appear as other than unphilosophical. 
Regarding the injunction to carefulness as an abstract proposition, 
we are bound, of course, to agree with it, however much its necessity 
may be questionable. But the writer would hardly have taken the 
trouble to pen so obvious a truism. He means more than appears on 
the surface—in point of fact, his words, if they be not entirely 
superfluous, deal a back-handed blow at the spirit of doubt or 
objection with which, in 1879 as in 1806, many musical novelties 
are received. But the argument that because the connoisseurs of 1806 
condemned a strange thing and were mistaken, therefore we must 
refrain from criticism lest we also should be in the wrong, will not 
hold even a drop of water. It is the duty of every man, whether he 
be acritic in public or in private, to speak boldly and honestly accord- 
ing to the light that isin him. This is a general rule of life, and not 
limited to the little world of music. None of us, with regard to any of 
the multifarious concerns of human existence, have an assurance of 
infallibility, but it would be in the highest degree absurd to refrain 
from asserting an opinion lest it should be wrong, or to accept every 
dogma, though it seem to us false, because it may possibly be true. 
Wherefore the honest critics who, seventy-three years ago, were 
confronted with Beethoven’s strange overture, and found themselves 
unable to approve it, did right to say so, as we now do right when, 
under like conditions, we take a like course. It will be a bad day 
for music when the spirit of innovation which animated Beethoven's 
genius, and nowadays influences many who have no genius at all, 
fails to excite a spirit of hostile criticism. Every new thing should 
be put on its defence. If it be good as well as new, no harm can 
happen ; if it be new and not good, the sooner we see the last of it 
the better. 

The supreme attraction to which reference has already been made 
was the Concerto for violin and orchestra, newly written by Johannes 
Brahms for his friend Joseph Joachim, and just brought to England 
by that eminent artist. Brahms has a distinguished name among us 
now—a name gained, it must be said, very rapidly after the hesi- 
tancy to accept him caused by the peculiarities of his style. Very 
few years have passed since Mr Arthur Chappell first ventured to 
give his works a place at the Popular Concerts, and now the master 
is known the country over by his impressive German Requiem, by 
his symphonies, and by many things of less importance but un- 
doubted worth. In short, Brahms has reached that point of fame 
where a creative artist commands attention. He need not shout 
and gesticulate to gain the notice of the world, for the world is 
watching him, and, seeing him prepared to speak, becomes silent 
and listens. The new concerto has not yet had the bloom of fresh- 
ness rubbed off it. We are told that it was finished only just in time 
for performance at Leipsic on New Year’s Day, and, therefore, special 





thanks are due to Herr Joachim for so early introducing the work 
to English notice. Our fate is often to wait till the amateurs of 
other countries have approved or rejected, and till our judgment ha: 
been influenced by a mass of extraneous evidence. With regard to 
the value of the Concerto, it will be safer to convey an impression 
than to state an opinion. Music of such a kind, by such a man, heard 
only once, and impossible of access for purposes of study, exacts cau- 
tious treatment. But first impressions have their value, and should 
not be kept back ; wherefore we may say plainly, and at once, that the 
Concerto was a disappointment, not, truly, in the sense that it failed 
to achieve much, but that it failed to achieve enough. On the strength 
of what Brahms had done we expected him to do more, We looked 
for a work to rank with, if after, the concertos of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, and we find that which, as at present estimated, belongs 
to the second order. No doubt the Concerto contains many passages 
of remarkable beauty and interest ; this being the case especially in 
the first allegro, which, as to the character of its themes and— 
though loaded with episodes—the nature of its treatment, represents 
the composer in his loftiest mood. But on the other hand, a good 
deal in the work strikes us as wanting the high qualities essential to 
greatness. There is much of a pleasing character in the slow move- 
ment, but it is neither remarkable nor new, while that which may be 
described as striking fails to please. So with the finale; and it was 
impossible to avoid the consciousness on Saturday that every move- 
ment as it ended left behind it disappointment. The solo passages 
are both difficult and brilliant enough to make the work acceptable 
to violinists ; but that the Concerto as a whole will, on its own merits, 
attain the highest place, we are strongly disposed to doubt. Doubt, 
however, may vanish before further and closer acquaintance, in the 
light of which that which is now obscure may become clear, and 
that which seems angular may seem to possess the lines of beauty. 
Herr Joachim’s performance was all that the best friends of the 
composer could desire. We cannot imagine that anything remained 
unrevealed of the solo, or that any technical skill or _— feeling 
could invest Brahms’ music with greater significance. Herr Joachim 
was applauded, as he deserved, but the reception of the Concerto 
lacked the enthusiam for which many present must have gone 
prepared, 

The vocalists were Mr Santley, who sang in a style needless to 
describe the song of Vulcan from Philémon et Baucis, together with 
Sullivan’s “ Thou art passing hence,” and a pupil of the National 
Training School, Miss Annie Marriott, who in Mendelssohn’s /nfelice 
exhibited remarkable promise. In the matter of voice and dramatic 
expression, this young lady is endowed beyond common. 


o—— 


MR WADDELL’S EDINBURGH CHOIR. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—On Monday evening, 3rd February, Mr Waddell’s choir, 
already so favourably known among the numerous musical societies 
of Edinburgh, reaped fresh laurels with the performance of Max 
Bruch’s cantata, Odysseus. The various numbers were given with a 
maestria that bespoke the most careful and intelligent preparation on 
the part of all concerned. Nothing can excel the breadth, round- 
ness, and, at the same time, delicacy, with which the choruses were 
rendered ; nowhere on the Continent have-we met with greater 
artistic finish and feeling. While we thought that all the soloists 
acquitted themselves well, we were particularly struck with the 
dramatic force and exquisite tenderness which Mr Millar Craig in- 
fused into the title réle. When he sang ‘‘Oh! my lov’d home, 
shall I see thee no more ?”’ a thrill went through the audience, who, 
mirabile dictu, of genuine Edinburgh dilettante, broke ever and anon 
into enthusiastic applause. The Scotch public are under a great debt 
to the spirited conductor who gives his name to the association, for 
making them acquainted with such charming productions as 
Schumann’s Pilgrimage of the Rose, Faust, and Max Bruch’s Odysseus. 
We don’t despair, with such enterprise and powers, to hear yet, on 
this side of the channel, Berlioz’ Richens, A small orchestra sup- 
ported the well-balanced chorus of 50 voices. Mr Tom Craig pre- 
sided at the piano, Mr Lingard at the harmonium, while the parts of Ist 
and 2nd violins, viola, ‘cello, and contra basso were respectively and 
efficiently filled by Messrs Daly, Dambman, Kinloch, Carl Hamilton, 
and Hill. Iam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Juies A. L, Kunz. 

19, Royal Cireus, Feb. 11, 1879. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Mad. Clara Schumann has been the 
victim of a a domestic affliction. She has to mourn the loss of a 
son, who died here on the 16th inst. The Deceased had written 
some charming poems, one of which: ‘‘ Mine Liebe ist griin wie der 
Fliederbusch,” has been set by Johannes Brahms in his Op. 60. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This time-honoured institution began its sixty-seventh season on 
Thursday, February 6th, with a — which, though devoid of 
novelty, was by no means devoid of charm. It is always agreeable to 
listen to such works as J. 8. Bach’s third orchestral suite, Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, and Cherubini’s 
prelude to the ballet-opera, Anacreon (although all are in the key 
of D major), when played by so efficient an orchestra ag that under 
the direction of Mr W. G. Cusins. They were listened to with the 
accustomed interest, enhanced by the fact that it would be difficult 
to find three orchestral pieces having so little in common. The 
symphony was again Beethoven’s No. 4, about which, except that 
po was little or no fault to be found with its execution, we have 
nothing to say. The piece that most emphatically aroused the 
attention of the audience was Hummel’s pianoforte concerto in A 
flat, next to the one in A minor the purest model of a special class 
of art-work which its composer has given to the world. Though by 
no means a genius like his friend and adviser, Mozart, Hummel was 
a worthy representative of the school of which that greatest of 
musicians is the chief, and in his particular department did a vast 
deal more for the advancement of the mechanism of the pianoforte 
than many who came after him, including Liszt and the whole army 
of ‘‘irreconcilables ’—promoters of what Wagner, not altogether 
inappropriately, styles ‘‘hammer-music.” It is agreeable to find so 
accomplished a performer as Mdme Arabella Goddard taking up 
this music, from time to time, in order to remind living professors 
of its value, Her reading and execution of the concerto were 
simply irreproachable. Mdme Patey was the singer—and what 
singing! Her scene from Orfeo was so impressive that we wonder 
the accomplished artist does not give us more of Gluck, and, once 
now and then at least, something by Méhul and Cherubini. There 
is a rich mine of wealth that only awaits her exploring. Nor was 
Mdme Patey less successful in the ‘‘ Lay of the imprisoned Hunts- 
man,” from Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake, a work of which a great 
deal more should be heard. Z. 


At this society’s second concert, in St James’s Hall, on Thursday, 
the 20th ult., there was, as compared with the first, a some- 
what larger audience, while the programme excited a more varied 
interest, and the performance showed an improvement, without, 
however, being as perfect as amateurs desired. Two symphonies 
were performed ; one of them—Bennett’s in G minor—opening the 
proceedings, and, consequently, suffering from the interruptions 
caused by unpunctual visitors, The Philharmonic Society 1s the 
foster-parent of this work, and has good reason to be proud of its 
beauty and strength. We assert as much, albeit Dr Hans von 
Bilow, writin lately from the composer’s birthplace, Sheffield, 
whither he had gone in his vocation as a pianist, gracefully took the 
opportunity of informing the world, through a German paper, that 
Bennett's ‘‘ want of colour (to be explained by the murky Sheffield 
sky) is as remarkable as his correct drawing, which latter obtained 
for him, as we know, the surname of the ‘ Miniature Mendelssohn.’ ” 
The genial Doctor, ‘‘as we know,” cherishes a special horror of 
English skies, if not of all that is found under them ; but he must 
really permit us to think Bennett’s symphony quite vivid 
enough in hue for our taste, and so much a thing of beauty, both as 
to form and colour, that we would not part with it for all the gaudy 
patchwork sometimes imported from sunnier regions. In this 
opinion, pitiful delusion though it may be, the performance of 

ursday evening served to confirm the obstinate insular mind, 
making it more proud than ever of the one musical man contem- 
porary with the generation to which Dr von Biilow belongs, who 
can be described as a Mendelssohn even in miniature. The second 
symphony was Beethoven's No. 8, about which masterpiece we will 
only say that, transcendent as are its merits, it did not dwarf the 
Englishman’s work to contemptible dimensions. A concerto is de 
rigeur at these concerts, and that chosen to come between the greater 
works was Spohr’s well-known No, 9 for violin—next to Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn’s for the same instrument, the most familiar and 
often played of any. The concerto in D minor has lost none of its 
charm by acquaintance, and even if it had, such art as Herr 
Joachim’s would re-invest it with full attraction, Amateurs can 
readily imagine what an effect the great Hungarian produced, 
especially in the popular adagio, the melody of which he sang on 
his fiddle as one might suppose a seraph would sing it. There could 
be no higher and purer success, Herr Joachim also played, as an 
a ee solo, the Sarabande and Bourrée in Bach’s B minor 
suite. From Spohr to Bach is a long stride, but Herr Joachim takes 
both within his comprehensive art. The overtures were Berlioz’s 
Carnaval Romain and Weber's Preciosa. Mdme Edith Wynne sup- 

lied the vocal music, choosing as her songs with much taste, 
ozart’s “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri ” and Spohr's * Vorrei Chiamarmi la 
sua” (Faust), Mr W, C, Cusins conducted, as usual.—D. 7’, 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students was heid on 
Saturday evening, February 15. We subjoin the programme :— 
Concerto, in B flat, No. 6, organ (Handel)—Miss Ellen Lindsa 
(second study), pupil of Dr Steggall; Song, ‘‘The Spirit Song” 
(Haydn)—(accompanist, Miss Kate Steel)—Miss Emilie Lloya, pupil 
of Mr Randegger ; Andante, Scherzo, and Trio, from MS. Sonata in 
G, pianoforte (Arnold Kennedy, student)—Mr Arnold Kennedy, 
pupil of Mr H. C. Banister and Mr Westlake ; Aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni non 
tardar,” Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—(accompanist, Mr Morton) — 
Miss Bell, pupil of Mr Fiori; Thirty-two Variations, in C minor, 
pianoforte (Beethoven)— Miss Beatrice Davenport (Lady Goldsmid 
scholar), pupil of Mr W. G. Cusins; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Why, lovely 
charmer” (Alice Heathcote, student)—(accompanist, Miss Alice 
Heathcote)—Miss Clara Samuell, pupil of Professor Macfarren and 
Mr Randegger ; Adagio and Allegro, from Sonata in D, violin (Pietro 
Nardini)—(accompanist, Mr Morton)—Miss Nunn, pupil of Mr 
Sainton ; Sonata, in A, Op. 65, No. 3, organ (Mendelssohn) Mise 
Alice Heathcote (Thalberg scholar), pupil of Mr Rose; Recitation, 
Macbeth, Act IV., Scene 3 (William Shakspere)—Messrs Brereton 
(Malcolm), Hutchinson (Macduff), and D’Egville (Ross), pupils of 
Mr Walter Lacy ; Variations and Finale, on an original Theme, in 
E (MS.), pianoforte (R. Addison, student)—Mr R. Addison, pupil 
of Professor Macfarren and Mr F., B. Jewson ; Song, ‘‘ The Erl King” 
(Franz Schubert)—(accompanist, Miss Nancy Evans)—Mr Robert 
George, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox; Study, in D, Op. 11, No. 5 (Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett), and Romance, in D minor, Op. 32 
(Robert Schumann), pianoforte—Miss Goodchild, pupil of Mr West- 
lake; Duetto, ‘‘Sull’ aria,” Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—(accom- 
anist, Mr Morton)—Misses E. Shaw and Bristed, pupils of Mr 
snd ; Sonata Duo, in B flat, for pianoforte and violin (Dussek)— 
Messrs C. T. Corke and Frank Arnold, pupils of Mr Harold Thomas 

and Mr Sainton. 

There was a “ students’ chamber concert ” on Saturday, Feb. 22, 
in the new concert-room, when the following programme was gone 
through :— 

24th Psalm, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s” (Spohr)—solo parts, Mrs 
Irene Ware, Miss Amy Gill, Messrs Sidney Tower and Brereton ; 
Air, ‘O Lord, have mercy” (Pergolese)—Mr Gordon Gooch; 
Variations and Finale, in E (MS.), pianoforte (R. Addison, student) 
—Mr R. Addison ; Aria, ‘‘ Ombre piante, urne funestre,” Rodelinda 
(Handel)—Miss Amy Gill ; 126th Psalm, ‘‘ When the Lord,” Lucas 
= composition (R. Harvey Lohr, student)—solos, Mrs Irene 

Ware, Miss Amy Gill, Messrs Sidney Tower and D’Egville ; 

Toccata, in C, Op. 7, pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss Nancy Evans ; 
Song (MS.), ‘‘ Rarely, rarely comest thou” (Alice Borton, Potter 
exhibitioner)—Miss Amy Aylward; Concerto, No. 6, in B flat (first 
two movements), organ (Handel, arranged by G. Best)—Miss Ellen 
Lindsay; Terzetto, ‘‘La scena é un mare instabile,” Scaramuccia 
(Luigi Ricci)—Messrs Sidney Tower (Lelio), Grantley (Scaramuccia), 
and D'Egville (Domenico) ; Thirty-two Variations, in C minor, 
pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Ethel Gregory ; Chorus, female voices, 
‘La Carita” (Rossini)--solo, Miss Trowbrid e; Song (MS.), 
‘‘Why, lovely charmer?” (Alice Heathcote, Thalberg scholar)— 
Miss Clara Samuell ; Sonata, in B flat (last two movements), piano- 
forte and violin (Dussek)—Messrs Charles T. Corke and Frank 
Arnold ; Part-songs, ‘‘ Softly come, thou evening gale,” and ‘‘ Pipe, 
red-lipp’d Autumn, pipe!” (H. Smart); accompanist, Miss Alice 
Heathcote (Thalberg scholar) ; organ, Mr H. R. Rose, 

The next students’ chamber concert will take place on Saturday 


evening, March 22nd, 








Bucuarest,—The first national Roumanian opera was lately pro- 
duced with complete success and in presence of the Court and other 
distinguished persons at the National Theatre, It is entitled 
Verful cu Dor (The Acmé of Desire). The book was written origin- 
ally in German by the reigning Princess Elizabeth, and then trans- 
lated into Roumanian. An Italian version, likewise, has been made 
by Sig. Paganini, the University librarian, The music is by M. 
Liubicz, pianist to the Princess. 

Moys.—A grand musical festival, to come off on the 5th and 6th 
of July, under the direction of M. Van den Eeden, director of the 
Conservatory, is now in course of organization, The three principal 
works performed on the first day will be Beethoven’s Symphony in 
C minor ; Jacqueline de Bavitre, an oratorio by M. Van den Eeden ; 
and F, Gevaert’s cantata, Jacques van Artevalde. The second day’s 
programme will include compositions by Fétis, Huberti, Radona, 
and Benoit, the last being represented by his Rubens Cantata, In 
addition, there will be on the second day several solo performances, 
vocal and instrumental, 
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FROM MOSCOW. 
(Correspondence, ) 


Sm,—Il Guarany, by Gomez, was given for the first time in 
Moscow on Thursday last, the 13th February. It had been an- 
nounced for the 11th, but, owing to thesudden indisposition of Mdme 
Volpini, was postponed. Signor Bevignani and all the artists 
were called several times before the curtain. The mise-en-scéne 
was very fine, and for a first performance the singing was excel- 
lent, Signor Marini making a marked success in the part of Pery. 
The cast was as follows : 

Don Antonio, Signor Ordinas; Gonzales, Signor Padilla; Pery, 
Signor Marini ; Cacico, Signor Vaselli ; Cecilia, Mdme Volpini. 

Il Guarany was repeated on the 15th. To-night it will again be 
given, with Signor Ghilberti in the part of Don Antonio, in place 
of Sig. Ordinas indisposed. On the 14th inst. Z/ Profeta was heard 
for the first time this season. The cast was: 

Berta, Mdlle Fontana; Fede, Mdlle Pasqua; Profeta, Signor 
Celada ; Count Oberthal, Signor Vaselli; Zaccaria, Signor Ghilberti; 
Giona, Signor Sabater ; Mattia, Signor Dal Negro. 

The season here terminates on the 23rd inst. 

Moscow, 17th Feb., 1879, 


GG. 
——j—— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The question of the Grand Opera still drags its slow length 
along. Another week has passed and nothing definitive has been 
decided. Is the great lyric theatre to be in future carried on 
by the State, or is it, as heretofore, to be confided to the adminis- 
tration of a private manager? With regard to the first part of 
the interrogation, the idea of the Opera being directly carried on 
by the State itself seems to have lost ground and will probably be 
dropt altogether. Then, if the conduct of the vast establishment 
is to be a matter of semi-private speculation, will M. Halanzier 
retain his present position? A short time will place the matter 
beyond a doubt. If M. Halanzier feels inclined to retire from the 
managerial chair, he need not fear it will remain long vacant, 
though it is no bed of roses. There are already five candidates 
for it, though any future manager, it appears, would be subjected 
by special clauses in his agreement to a far more rigorous super- 
vision in artistic matters than M. Halanzier has been. Supposing 
it necessary for the Government to make a selection, M. Léonce 
Détroyat, one of the five candidates, proposes the following plan : 
Each candidate shall be called upon to set forth his programme 
before a committee consisting of members with great theatrical 
experience, under the presidency of M. Jules Ferry, the new 
Minister of Public Instruction, &c., assisted by M. Léon Turquet, 
Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts and Theatres; in this 
manner, it is urged, the two officials will obtain a knowledge of 
the real state of matters, and be enabled correctly to appreciate 
the respective merits of the different candidates. Whoever is 
chosen, however, he is not likely to accept the honour accorded 
him without an augmentation of the annual government grant or 
some equivalent advantage ; for, now that the Exhibition has 
closed and that M. Garnier’s edifice—including the staircase—has 
ceased to be an attraction, M. Halanzier, do what he will, is unable 
to make the receipts cover the expenses. By the way, in con- 
sequence of the letter in which the new Minister refused to 
guarantee the validity of any fresh engagements for terms 
extending beyond the 31st October next, when M. Halanzier’s 
term of management expires, the principal artists—except Mdme 
Carvalho, whose services are secured elsewhere—have signed short 
engagements terminating on the date above mentioned.—Henri 
Litolff’s Héloise et Abcilard, first produced at the Folies-Drama- 
tiques in 1872, has been successfully revived at the Renaissance. 
Mdlle Jane Hading, for whom the composer has added a pleasing 
waltz in the first act, makes an excellent Héloise. It is said that 
another work, Les Frondeuses, also by Litolff, will follow 
Heloise et Abeilard, unless the libretto be found to resemble too 
closely that of La Petite Demoiselle, by MM. Lecocq, Meilhac, 
and Halévy. Let us hope the likeness is not so great as 
report represents, for everyone who has heard anything of 
it is charmed with Les Frondeuses. Mdlle Gelabert has 
signed an engagement at this theatre for three years.—Miss 
Kate Munroe has ‘scored a triumph in La Marquise des Rues, a 
new operetta, music by M, Hervé, book by MM Siraudin and 





Hirsch, which was produced last Saturday at the Bouffes Parisiens. 
The critics are loud in their praises, and even the ladies allow that 
Miss Munroe is charming. Another début on the same night and 
in the same piece was that of Mdlle Bennati, a real operatic singer, 
and already favourably known as such in Italy. The verdict pro- 
nounced on her by the audience was highly favourable. It is sel- 
dom that the music of buffo opera is so well sung as Mdlle Bennati 
sings it. 

The following extract from the Revue et Gazette Musicale may 
clear up a subject involved in slight obscurity, perhaps, for some 
readers of the Musical World: “ Foreign papers sometimes are 
astonished at the large number of Officiers d’ Académie whose 
nomination is registered in the French periodicals. Unfamiliar 
with our university terminology, they make no difference between 
an Officier d’ Académie and a member of the Institute, and on 
more than one occasion they have protested against a distinction 
which they thought considerable being accorded to persons almost 
unknown and about whose merit there was nothing particularly 
extraordinary. We beg, therefore, to inform them that the rib- 
bon of an Officier d’ Académie—a somewhat badly chosen denomin- 


ation, be it observed parenthetically—is granted without much difli- 
culty in recognition of some service rendered to science or art, or 
simply as a mode of honouring talent, when there is no good 
ground for awarding a higher recompense or a recompense of a 
different nature. We may add that this ministerial manna was 
lavished right and left in a truly extravagant fashion under the 
highly benevolent administration of M. Bardoux.” 





‘©GOD SHIELD OUR ENGLAND’S BRAVE!” * 
(Impromptu for Music. ) 


Cheer for the gallant who go forth 
Our savage foe to meet ! 
Full many a one, perchance, we ne’er 
On earth again may greet. 
So as our parting cheer rings out 
To them across the wave, 
We'll blend with it this fervent prayer, 
‘God shield our England’s Brave !”’ 
They will avenge our dead, who now, 
In one ensanguin’d heap, 
Beneath the burning Afric sands 
Lie white and still—* asleep!” 
They will regain the standard lost, 
From stain our fame they’ll save ; 
Then cheer them as we breathe the prayer, 
“God shield our England’s Brave !” 
How bright the faces turn’d on us, 
Tho’ lips pale ‘neath farewells, 
The Old Land’s dauntless spirit still 
Within her children dwells ! 
And crowns for victor brows we'll weave, 
Wreaths for each hero’s grave, 
While day and night shall rise the prayer, 
“ God shield our England’s Brave! ” 
And ‘mid our cheers, as ‘mid our prayers, 
We'll think with loving pride 
On that bright band, who, sword in hand, 
For England's honour died. 
Thro’ all time ne’er forgot shall be 
Those graves beyond the wave, 
Where, as they died, now side by side, 
Are “ sleeping ¥ England's Brave! 
* Copyright. A Soupier’s DAvGuTER, 











Napies.—The five performances given by Mad. Adelina Patti at 
the San Carlo have not been so successful as the gifted lady’s engage- 
ments generally are. The receipts of more than one fell below the 
10,000 francs claimed by Mad. Patti and M. Nicolini every night. 
During the representation of Rigoletto there was even some hissing 
in consequence of certain cuts which had been made. Considering 
the prices of admission, the audience thought they were entitled to 
hear the work in its entirety. The curtain had to be dropped in 
the third act, and the money taken was returned—M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Mignon has been produced with marked success at the 
Teatro Bellini, The applause commenced with the overture, and 
Sig. Fornari, the conductor, had to bow his thanks, The whole 
performance went off admirably, 
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SYMPHONISTS AND VIRTUOSOS.* 
Silhouettes and Medallions of cae, Organists and Pianists. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu. 
(Concluded from page 107. ) 

The number of pieces written for the organ is very considerable. 
As for the collection of chorales, fugues, fantasias, toccatas, sonatas, 
and variations, they constitute only an incomplete portion of the 
master’s works. The compositions for two keyboards, frequently 
with obbligato pedals, are generally masterpieces, of which the most 
skilful imitators have produced only mediocre copies. 

With regard to the interpretation, it is, we believe, a grave error, 
a musical absurdity, to think that expression should be banished 
from a good rendering of the works of J. 8. Bach for harpsichord 
or organ, or of those of the masters who sprang from his style. 
Rigorous pianists, it strikes us, are wrong in supposing that strict 
measure and the absence of sonorous gradation are indispensable. 
Such is not our opinion, and we are happy in agreeing with musi- 
cians of learning and taste, according to whom Bach, had he 

d the modern piano and organ, would incontestably have 
indicated the delicacies of meaning certainly present to his own 
mind. We cannot too often repeat that it is puerile to confine 
ourselves within the limits of a strict and colourless interpretation, 
and to ae the gradations of sonority, expression, and move- 
ment, under the pretext that the imperfections of the harpsi- 
chord did not always permit brilliant execution. We might just 
as well employ flutes and clarionets without keys to perform the 
symphonies of Gosseck, Haydn, and Mozart. It is exceedingly 
difficult to come to a definite conclusion as to the movements taken 
by the master, but we may affirm that the nature of the sound and 
the short vibrations of the harpsichords of the period must have 
had some share in the quicker character given by him to these 
pieces. The numerous ornaments assigned to the melodic notes 
had no other object but to conceal the limited duration of the 
sound. At the present day, these sometimes strange ornaments 
no longer possess the importance or the use they once did, and we 
believe that the execution of most of the fugued compositions gains 
greatly by being interpreted at a moderate speed, so as to bring 
well out, in their proper places, and according to their real import- 
ance, the complex and varied parts which go to make up the correct 
and fitting disposition of such high-class pieces. 

The fact is that a host of qualities are requisite to interpret 
Bach’s works well. The performer must be a harmonist to render 
properly perfectly balanced music, in which the musical discourse 
offers a thousand ingenious touches, and the dialogue between the 
various parts is always animated and close, The execution de- 
mands equal digital independence in the two hands, profound but 
varied sonority, a connected and well-sustained style, steady time, 
the exact observance of the durations marked, an intelligent gra- 
dation of the cresc. and of the dimin., a delicate distinction of the 
principal and the incidental phrases, of the motives proposed and 
of the accompanying parts. As for the fashion, the influence of 
the spirit of his time in the use of ornaments, Bach is less prodigal 
than his contemporaries, who were forced by the insuflicient sono- 
rity of the harpsichord to overload their compositions. We will 
conclude this succinct enumeration of the conditions necessary for 
satisfactorily interpreting Bach by one last remark : The performer 
must be able to reason out his fingering and the disposal of his 
two hands in phrases with divided passages, and to employ the 
rapid substitution of fingers on the same notes, a plan indispensable 
on the piano as well as the organ in holding the sound in the sus- 
tained notes which it is requisite to maintain for the complete 
harmony. 

J. 8, Bach’s immense superiority over all his contemporaries, 
without excepting the great Handel himself, has not for sole cause 


his marvellous skill in employing in perfect order, as well as with — 


incontestable facility and clearness, a large number of voices and 
instruments in double choruses and double orchestras with real 
and distinct parts. It must above all things be attributed to the 
happy audacities of his genius, to the innumerable inventions which 
fill his instrumental and vocal works. After the lapse of two 
hundred years, we find in these works the harmonic discoveries, 
the melodic cadences, the charming outlines, and the recitative 
accents of modern masters. The renuveau of the present day 
already belonged to this colossal genius, whose careless modesty 
accumulated treasures for posterity. 


* From Le Ménestre/, 








The influence of J. S. Bach’s known works on the school of 
harpsichordists and subsequently on that of pianists, has been con- 
siderable. All the celebrated masters who succeeded him derived 
inspiration either from his traditions or from his style. Haydn, 
Mozart, Clementi, Cramer, Boély, but more especially Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and Saint-Saéns have lived upon this strong 
harmonic food. On the other hand, Bach left direct continuers of 
his method, namely: his illustrious sons, Friedmann and Carl 
“mmanuel, as well as a very small group of valiant disciples. 
His grand symphonic and choral works were doomed to suffer a 
more sorrowful interruption. They remained in obscurity for 
nearly half a century. ‘To perform a miracle of resurrection it was 
necessary that the motet Mozart so much admired should be pro- 
videntially heard. Fifty years of obscurity, chiefly attributable to 
the negligence of J. S. Bach himself, who accumulated his manu- 
scripts, flinging them into a cupboard as soon as a work was 
completed and had been heard by a few persons on terms of 
intimate friendship with him ! 

Historians affirm that J. S. Bach never composed with the aid 
of the harpsichord, and never had recourse to the keyboard to 
seek his combinations or decide upon his harmonies. Without 
being able to verify the accuracy of this statement, we quite admit 
its probability, for the infinite variety of original touches, of 
unusual arrangements, and of ingenious combinations, is much 
rather the result of head work than that of essays and extem- 
porizings, on which the memory of the fingers would necessarily 
have produced a monotony of the harmonic formule. We may 
add that the composer whose powerful brain conceives and hears a 
work created as a whole as well as in its details, without the help 
of instruments, enjoys an immense superiority over those who do 
write with one; he avoids reminiscences and unconscious recol- 
lections ; they work with the quasi certitude of originality. From 
the special point of view of most musicians, Bach’s immense repu- 
tation rests principally on his works for the harpsichord and the 
organ, and on his concertos. But, however marked in these may 
be his style and influence, we must go further and study the thirty 
volumes of cantatas, oratorios, and choruses, to understand all the 
creative power of his mind and genius. The most arduous com- 
positions are written with a breadth of design and a certainty 
equally incomparable. Handel alone was able to attain such sharp- 
ness of outline and such freedom of style. The labour disappears, 
so skilful is its application, and a man must himself have practised 
fugued composition to appreciate the elegance of the form, the 
ingeniousness of the touches, and the infinite variety, at the same 
time as the daring flights, of the composition. 

With exceptional creations like these we can compare the works 
of Handel alone, but, if the latter has sometimes more energetic 
rhythms, and more striking effects of sonority in the choral masses, 
Bach is still his superior in the art of combination, of orchestral 
arrangement, of variety and richness of harmony. Bach’s extra- 
ordinarily expansive mind dared everything and discovered every- 
thing in the way of harmony. It was Bach who illustrated and 
put in practice the famous chromatic style, which has in our own 
days been employed to excess. Italian musical genius of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth century, snapping the fetters of 
scholastic art, formed a musical centre, where the genius of melody, 
breaking loose from the rude embraces of science, found itself in 
direct communication with pure inspiration, accentuation, and 
expression. Scarlatti, Frescobaldi, Peri, Porpora, Carissimi, and 
Marcello, laid the first stones of the new temple. The crowning 
of it belongs, however, to Bach, who, without leaving Germany, 
summed up and quintessenced in a definite formula all the pro- 
gress made by his predecessors and his contemporaries in the field 
of sacred composition, 

An indefatigable worker and a passionate lover of grand art, 
Bach created, in the highest sense of the word, during half a cen- 
tury of feverish and disinterested productivity. He is, moreover, 
the most perfect type, the model without a spot and without a 
shortcoming, of those musicians who have followed the modern 
path, The masters who have drawn inspiration from his genius, 
and who have sprung from his traditions are innumerable. From 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, down 
to the masters of the present day, the most individually creative 
have preserved a reflection of J. Sebastian Rach, and often uncon- 
sciously reproduced his course of proceeding and his formule, 
His glory has an invading radiation which extends to the very 
uttermost limits of contemporary art, A, MaRMONTEL, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


Director—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE THIRTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
—MM. Joacui, L. RIES, ZERBINI, BURNETT, and Piatti ... Mozart. 
ATR, “‘Vieni,ocara”...  ... ss. vee, one, (Aggripina) ..0 U prado! 
AIR, “‘ Mi da speranza” ans aie i | | RP) , 
Herr HENSCHEL. 
ETUDES EN FORME DE VARIATIONS, Op. 13, for pianoforte 
alone—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN ... oi see sa oo 
PART II. 
FANTASIA, in C major, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin—Miss 
AGNES ZIMMFRMANN and Herr JOACHIM.. . mes pee 
SONG, ‘‘ Busslied” (Penitence)—Herr HENSCHEL _... Noe se 
TRIO, in E flat, No. 5, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM. Joacuim and PIATri 
Conductor—Sir JuLius BENEDICT, 


Schumann, 


Schubert, 
Beethoven, 


Haydn, 





THE FIFTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAX CONCERT of the SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 1, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacutm, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and PIATTI! ... 
soNag §‘* Father's Lullaby” , 
SONGS, » “*The Sunny Beam” ; “e3 se 4 Bei \ Henschel, 
Herr HENSCHEL. 
THREE SKETCHES, “ The Lake, the Millstream, and the Foun- 
tain, for pianoforte alone—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN ... 
VARIATIONS on ‘Se vuol ballare,” for pianoforte and violin— 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN and Herr JOACHIM... ee 
SONG, ‘ Die beiden Grenadiere”— Herr HENSCHEL ... a= ae 
TRIO, in C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM. JoacuiM and PIarTti 
Conductor—Sir JuLtus BENEDICT. 


Beethoven. 


Bennett. 


Beethoven. 
Schumann, 


Mendelssohn. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 68, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at OHAPPELL & Co.'s, 


50, New Bond Street. ae 

s°" BRINSMEAD & SON 98’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 

Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 

May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Illustrated Lists free. 

18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
a afton Road, NW. _ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Montieny (SuLttvan) REmMavury.—Next week. 











NOTICE. | 
The Index to the Musical World, Vol. 56, is in type, and will 
shortly appear. 





BIRTHS. 
On February 19th, at the Grove, Hammersmith, the wife of 
BERTHOLD Tours, of a daughter, stillborn. 
On February 22nd, at Marlborough Place, Upper Hamilton Terrace, 
the wife of Joun FRANcts BARNETT, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 
On February 20th, at Pembroke Lodge, East Moulsey, Jonn 
Parry (late of Combe Lodge, Surbiton), aged 69. 
On February 20th, at Wandsworth, Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq , 
M.A., Secretary of the Society of Arts, aged 69, 
On February 22nd, at Withersfield Rectory, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Wii1taM Mayp, aged 81. 








Mrssrs Boosry & Co., have just published a “ Book of 
French Songs,” with English translations, by the accomplished 
linguist and poetess, Maria Ximena Hayes. 

Mr Henry Les1ir’s first concert on Thursday night, in St 
James's Hall, was too interesting to be dismissed in a paragrapb, 
We therefore reserve particulars for next week, 
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———Getbur Sullivan in Paris 


(From an old and valued Contributor. ) 


HE appearance of Mr Arthur Sullivan at the Paris Con- 
servatoire is of sufficient interest to warrant a special 
notice in our columns, since it is the first occasion on which 
the composition of an English musician (unless we except 
Handel) has been performed within the walls of that classical 
building. The well-known exclusiveness of the French in 
all matters relating to art and literature has madethe task 
of gaining an entrance into those domains in France so 
formidable as almost to deter any musician from attempting 
it. Mr Sullivan has had the courage to grapple with this 
exclusiveness—and, to bis honour be it said—not only has 
he overcome all obstacles, but he has passed through the ordeal 
triumphantly. 

It will be remembered that Mr Sullivan, as one of the 
Commissioners of the Paris Exhibition, was the representative 
of British musical art. This brought him into constant 
contact with the principal musicians of Paris, and he seems to 
have acquired the same popularity with his brother artists as 
fell to the lot of Sir Frederick Leighton with the painters, 
Were it not so, he would probably never have been allowed 
to figure on the list of living composers whose works have 
been performed at the Conservatoire concerts. 

The “Société des Concerts du Conservatoire” resembles 
the “Société de la Comédie Frangaise,” inasmuch as the 
musicians themselves form the ‘‘Société.” The members of the 
orchestra elect their committee from amongst their own 
number every year. ‘The conductor is elected annually, and 
the assistant-conductor (sous-chef) every two years. These are 
generally re-elected, and are ea-officio members of the com- 
mittee, the only other member of the committee not belonging 
to the orchestra being the Director of the Conservatoire 
(M. Ambroise Thomas), who is chairman or president. 
The committee arrange the programmes, engage the solo 
artists, select any new works to be performed, and have the sole 
direction of all affairs. The strictest rules as to discipline 
prevail, to which band and conductor equally submit, and 
all the members of the orchestra must have been “ Pre- 
mier Prix” at the Conservatoire, the principal first violin, 
second violin, and violoncello being “ solistes.” No salaries 
are paid, the receipts being divided by the orchestra. The 
honour of belonging to this august body, which has been 
fifty-two years in existence, is naturally very much coveted 
by all instrumentalists, and membership is looked upon as 
the blue riband of orchestral playing. Into this exclusive 
circle Mr Arthur Sullivan applied for the admission of his 
overture, Jn Memoriam, which he looks upon as one of his 
best orchestral works, and after having played it at one of 
the auditions d’essai, or trial rehearsals, the committee unani- 
mously accepted it for performance. For the rest, let Mr 
Sullivan himself speak, for we are sure he will not mind the 
following extract from a letter to a friend being printed in a 
journal which has always evinced the kindliest feeling towards 
him. 

“ Besides the audition d’essai I had three rehearsals for the first 
performance, and another for the second, I sat by the conductor 
(M. Deldevez), and indicated my wishes to him. No one was 
present at the rehearsal except M. Ambroise Thomas, who through- 
out showed me the utmost consideration and kindness, Great 
pains were taken to perform the work well, and I have no reason 
to complain of any want of care and attention, At eaeh rehearsal 
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the band applauded me with hearty goodwill, which I acknow- 
ledged by simply bowing. At the first concert the public (the 
most difficile and spoilt in Europe) were, as I thought, rather cold 
in their applause, although the band, with whom I chatted in the 
artists’ room afterwards, told me that I might be well content, for 
they generally received all new works in silence. ‘ Le publique ici 
est toujours tres circonspect,’ said one of them. I should have been 
pleased with a little less ‘ circumspection’ and a little more ‘ dis- 
regard.’ However, at the second performance I had no cause to 
be dissatisfied, for they applauded most enthusiastically, and I 
amused myself afterwards by standing in the foyer and listening 
to the laudatory remarks made by the people as they came out. 
But the deepest gratification I experienced was the reception 
accorded to me by the band at the last rehearsal. As I afterwards 
learnt, they were angry at the moderately warm reception of the 
overture by the public, and were determined to show me their 
estimation of me and my work ; consequently at the conclusion of 
the overture (which they played superbly) they broke out into 
applause which at last became a veritable ovation. Over and over 
again they cheered and (delicious sound to the composer !) tapped 
on the backs of their instruments. This enthusiasm was so unex- 
pected that it nearly upset me; but when it had subsided, and 
there was an ominous silence, I felt I must say something, so I 
whispered to M. Deldevez: ‘ Will you allow me to thank them ?’ 
He replied: ‘ Do; they would like it.’ So I supported myself on 
the conductor's desk (I was dreadfully nervous), and made a little 





speaking very slowly so as to frame my sentences :— 

‘** Messieurs,—Je ne veux pas prendre votre temps, et j’ignore si 
c’est selon l’usage de faire un speech au milieu d'une répétition, mais 
je ne connais que le sentiment de mon cceur, qui me pousse a vous 
exprimer toute ma gratitude pour l’accueil si cordial que vous 
m’avez temoigne. Dans cet accueil je trouve l’écho du méme senti- 
ment de sympathie que j’éprouve pour les Francais ; car nous autres 
Anglais sommes toujours heureux quand un artiste francais réussit 
chez nous.’ (Great applause, which gave me time to think of what 
I should say next.) ‘La derniére fois que j’étais 4 Paris, on m’a 
envoyé, la veille de mon départ, cette décoration’ (pointing to the 
Legion of Honour in my buttonhole). ‘Tant que je sui. fier de cet 
honneur, il est dépassé par ce que vous m’avez fait en mettant mon 
nom sur vos programmes, Croyez-moi que j’éprouve une grande 
émotion en entendant mon Ouverture exécutée par l’orchestre magni- 
fique et historique du Conservatoire, et je vous remercie de tout 
mon cceur,’ 

“ This was received with immense applause, and I retired with 
my heart in my mouth. It is bad enough to have to speak in 
English, but in French it is terrifying. It would be an ungracious 
return for so much kindness were I to criticise the performances or 
performers, but I may frankly say that the orchestra is a very fine 
one, and the wood wind absolutely perfect. Their tone is lovely.” 

If Mr. Sullivan could state his opinion frankly, he would 
probably say that the tone of the orchestra is deficient in 
sonority, and that they are wanting in dash and brilliancy, 
especially the violins; that they rest on their traditions, 
playing with extreme delicacy those works which are well 
known, but never rising beyond an ordinary level with new 
or unknown works; that the real deficiency lies in the want 
of a first-rate conductor, who knows the traditions of all 
schools, and who has the capability to throw himself into 
the feelings of the composer he is interpreting and the 
power to communicate them to the orchestra under him. 
This is what he probably would say ; but, as he justly implies, 
he is tongue-tied, and we cannot but respect his reticence. 
Enfin, it is a great step in advance for English music, and we 
are sure that no English musicians will feel otherwise than 
gratified at the success of one of their colleagues. Honour 
to one member is honour to the whole body. R. F. C. 

[Our “ old and valued contributor ” has no right to speculate 
upon what Mr Sullivan “would probably” have said. It is 
surely enough to judge him by what he actually did say.— 






speech, which was nearly so far as I can recollect as follows, 


An Edict 


AUTOCRITICAL NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN A FOG.* 
6 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

During my recent visit to Berlin Professor Ehrlich—very justly 
—directed my attention to an omission which had struck him in 
the part of my Autocritical Fog Pictures, which refers to modern 
Russian composers. I myself feel, too, the more surprised at my 
—perfectly unintentional—non-mention of two such interesting 
individualities as Herren Cesar Kui and Balakireff, since, for 
instance, I am in the habit of putting the latter’s capital Piano- 
forte Fantasia, “ Ismalej,” before all the cultivators of the piano 
who fancy that by an exhibition of their executive skill they can 
seduce me into giving them lessons. Let, consequently, for the 
benefit of the readers of the Signale, who thirst after completeness, 
the above-named names be united with those of Tschaikowsky and 
Rimski-Korsakoff in the Russian tone-tetras of the present. 

H. v. Biitow. 

Hanover, 24th Jan., 1879. 

[By all means. An Edict! Tremble, ye “ Philisters,” and 
obey !—D. 3p. ] 


CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 

















URRAH! So we are to have three weeks more of Cari Rosa 
and his valiant company at Her Majesty's. Consolatio animi ! 
Nothing better. But what can Mr Rosa do? Since Maritana we 
have had nothing fresh; and apart from that, with a stray perform- 
ance of the Huguenots, only Rienzi, Carmen, Carmen, Rienz, 
and so forth—Wagner and Bizet, who no more resemble each 
other like two beans than their respective operas resemble 
each other like two peas. Yet both have drawn and continue to 
draw—at least, so we are informed. That Carmen would be 
attractive in an English dress few doubted, and had there been any 
difference of opinion it would have been speedily set at rest. It 
has, indeed, proved eminently successful. The question as to 
whether it was expedient to put aside the major part of Bizet's 
accompanied recitative for spoken dialogue (as at the Opéra- 
Comique), has given rise to some diversity of opinion ; but there 
is none whatever as to the skill and good taste with which Mr 
Henry Hersee has accomplished his task of adapter. The mise-en- 
scene being the same as that provided by Mr Mapleson for the 
Italian Opera season, there is nothing wanting in this respect ; nor 
could anything be better than the orchestra and chorus, under the 
careful direction of Signor Randegger. Mr Rosa was fortunate 
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in meeting with such a third Carmen as Mdme Dolaro, so full of 
life and intelligence, looking the part so thoroughly, and bringing 
to it a conception of her own. A more gentle and prepossessing 
Michaela than Miss Julia Gaylord could scarcely be imagined ; she 
comes, in fact, quite up to the level of Mdlle Valleria, and that is 
saying no little. The two gipsies, Misses Yorke and Burns, too, 
are of real value in the concerted music, a point of some con- 
sequence. Mr Walter Bolton is by no means an unacceptable 
Escamillo; nor will Mr Leli (Lyel—an Englishman) be an un- 
acceptable Don José when he has gained more experience. Messrs 
Snazelle and Charles Lyall, as the two chief smugglers, are excel- 
lent, especially Mr Lyall, who, as is his invariable custom, makes 
quite an individual character of Remendado, and as amusingly 
droll as it is original. Not to enter further into detail, the whole 
goes off with spirit, and a new lease of popularity is ensured for 
Bizet’s very popular work—unhappily his “ swan’s song.” 

But then, what next, and next, to fill up the three weeks—or 
more, perhaps? There is a talk about Gitz’s Taming of the Shrew ; 
but there can hardly be time to prepare a difficult and almost 
unknown work in so short a period. <A revival of Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor? Likelier, thoughimprobable. The Bohemian 
Girl again ? 

There was a composer called Balfe. 
Who wrote much and so well that, if half 
He composed were his own, 
He'd stand quite alone, 
This prolific composer called Balfe. 
And again, Maritana ? 
There was a composer called Wallace, 
To managers often «a solace; 
When Balfe couldn't be had, 
Their case wasn't so bad, 
If they only fell back on old Wallace. 
No, these wont answer again just at present. Quoi donc? Never 
mind, Carl Rosa knows what he is about, understands his own 
business, and seldom comes forth from the ordeal without a 
twinkling eye and a smile on his lips. We wish him all good luck. 


—o—— 


be Mach Hoar. 











Scene—The Manayer’s Sanctum, H. M. 7, 


ManaGer.— Well, Shanks, what have you hit upon ? 


good, I trust, Rotating 


Dr SHanks.—Very goot inteet. 

MANAGER.—Say what, at once, I’m tied to time. 

Dr Suanxs. Tite to Time is the name of my pook. 

Manacer.—Ha! Whose music ? 

Dr SHANKS.—Sepastian Pach’s, sir. 

Manacer.—Bach has been dead a century and a quarter. 

Dr Suanks.—Yes, put Ropert Franz has found ‘undred twenty 
sonatas ; and Pizmarck tax’d ’em. 

ManaGER.—Well ? 

Dr SHanks.—The lipretto is all in plank, no singing, only tialogue 
and soliloquy. 

MANAGER.—That wont do (going to the door). 

Dr SHanks.—Yes. You must retuce your pand to ‘undred 
twenty first fiddles, no wind, no prass, no trums. 

MANAGER (hastily).—Pooh ! 

Dr SHanks.—No. Each fiddle must play while action goes on 
pefore the lamps. Every sonata has ‘‘leit-motif” to suit particular 
character-——. 

MANAGER (testily).—So I must have a hundred and twenty singers 
(opens door). 

Dr SHanks (solus).—No singers—— 

Manacer.—A hundred and twenty actors ? 

Dr SHanks.—No. One actor will to for the provinces—a goot 
declaimer, like Ryter, or Lynn Rayne. 

ManaGer.—Oh! oh! ‘‘Goot pye, Toctor.” 
laughing hysterically. ) 

Dr SHANKS (submissively).—My opera is the Opera of the Future. 
Ah! 

[MANAGER (outside—descending stair-case slowly).—I shall go to 
Hanover. Hum! Bach, indeed! What next?] 


—— Qe 

OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
Tuer Théatre Ventadour (Italiens) is positively sold, and its 
demolition already taken in hand. The sale of the costumes, 


scenery, appointments, &c., was to commence on the 22nd ult. 
Where will Italian opera go? What can Paris do without it? 


(Exit Manager, 


Messrs Gyr have arranged with the Marquis d’Ivry to give an 


Italian version of Les Amants de Vérone at Covent Garden in the 
forthcoming season. What will the many partisans of M. Gounod 
and his Roméo say to that? In the opera of the Marquis d'Ivry 
M. Capoul will play the hero, and Mdme Albani, it is said, (not 
Mdme Adelina Patti) the heroine. 





Herr Joacum is the “ Prince of Virtuosos” for the very rea- 
son that, in a strict sense, he is no virtuoso at all—by which is 
meant that while interpreting the works of eminent masters, 
unlike the majority of virtuosos, egoists quand méme, he thinks 
exclusively of the music, apart from the player, abandoning him- 
self heart and soul to his task. But for the irreproachable 
correctness of his mechanism, the lifelike expression that marks 
every phase and brings out the point and significance of every 
melodious passage in which the violin, under such inspired fingers, 
can be made to sing like the human voice—conveying a lesson, 
moreover, by which any vocalist might profit—one would think he 
was eloquently improvising—like a minstrel of old.—Z. 





At a meeting of the Mendelssohn Scholarship Committee, held 
on Wednesday last, Miss Valérie White was unanimously elected 
Mendelssohn Scholar in succession to Mr Frederick Corder. The 
members of the Committee present were Sir Julius Benedict, Mr 
A. D, Coleridge, Mr Cusins, Mr Otto Goldschmidt, Mr Hullah, 
Mr Kellow Pye, Mr Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. Julian Marshall the 
Hon. Sec. There were eleven candidates selected to compete, and 
we are informed that Miss White showed remarkable natural gifts 
for composition. We wish her all success in her career. 








Letpsic,—The Carola-Theater is to be enlarged and furnished with 
new machinery. The celebrated dramatic company from the Ducal 
Theatre, Meinigen, will fulfil an engagement at the Carola-Theatre 
in the autumn. 

CassEL.—Dr Otto Lange, favourably known for his writings on 
musical subjects, died here on the 13th inst. From 1846 to 1858 he 
was editor of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. He was born in 1815 
at Grandenz, and for some time acted as Rellstab's substitute on the 
Vossische Zeitung. 








* From the Signale, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mpme ViArp-Louis.—This enterprising French artist—artist in 
the true sense of the word—at her fourth concert in St James’s Hall 
(on Tuesday evening) furnished her patrons with another well-varied 
and interesting programme. Nothing could have been selected more 
judiciously to ‘‘air the orchestra” than Cherubini’s overture to 
Anacreon—though hackneyed, universally popular ever since its first 
performance, as the first piece, at the first concert of the then newly 
instituted Philharmonic Society, not far from seventy years ago. 
How it was played under our English Costa (and Manns combined) 
need hardly be stated. But the power and general efficiency of the 
orchestra were put to the fullest test in the “‘ Pastoral Symphony,” 
which, in spite of those who call it ‘‘ programme-music,” because 
the notes of three birds are melodiously translated near the end of 
the andante (the “‘Rivulet”), is as little “objective” and as purely 
“subjective” as anything that ever came to the imagination of 
“tone-poet.” In this, in its way, unrivalled work, Mr Weist Hill 
and his zealous followers had ample opportunity to show of what 
stuff they are made. We can scarcely imagine a more irreproachable 
rendering of what must have oppressed the ever-teeming brain of 
Beethoven until he found utterance for his ideas on paper. Another 
feature of the selection was Mendelssohn's well-known concerto, 
entrusted to Herr Joachim. Over thirty years have passed since the 
now famous Hungarian violinist, when a mere lad, first played it in 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus, at the last concert ever attended by the 
illustrious composer himself. How Joachim played it then is a 
matter of history ; how he plays it now is matter of general recogni- 
tion, He was in splendid form on Tuesday, and when one of the 
strings of his instrument snapped, in the middle of the last move- 
ment, Joachim seized the violin of Mr Kummer, who sits (with Mr 
G, Palmer) at the leading desk, and went on with his forcibly 
acquired possession as though nothing had happened, not necessita- 
ting the pause of an instant, but travelling on to the end with ever- 
increasing animation. He was applauded with enthusiasm, and 
thrice recalled to the platform. Mdme Viard-Louis limited her own 
share in the programme to Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, composed 
in 1785. A finer example of the Salzburg musician’s wonderful 
facility in this special form of composition could hardly be named. 
As the author of the instructive analytical programme observes— 
“It stands to the rest of Mozart’s pianoforte concertos in the relation 
of the ‘Jupiter Symphony’ to its fellows.” To dwell upon its merits 
now would be superfluous. For the greater part this was the best 
and most spirited performance with which the fair directress has 
indulged her hearers. She was especially happy in the second move- 
ment, the exquisitely melodious Romanza in B flat, with its some- 
what difficult episode in the relative minor, and was called for twice 
at the end of her performance. The cadenzas, as on the first occasion, 
were those composed expressly for her by Professor Macfarren. 
Every one was pleased to hear Mr Weist Hill’s quaint and tuneful 
Gavotte for stringed instruments alone, so popular a favourite at 
the Alexandra Palace; and no one, considering how well it was 
rendered, felt any surprise at the encore unanimously awarded. 
Some ‘‘Hungarian Ballet Music” frora an opera called The Renegade, 
by the Baron Bédog-Orezy, and a concert overture, with the motto, 
Twelfth Night; or, What You Will, by Mr F. W. Davenport, were 
the orchestral pieces. The latter was especially acceptable, as the 
remarkably clever work of one of the most promising of our young 
composers, of whom, or we are much in error, a great deal more 
will, at no distant period, be heard. The singer was Miss Emily 
Beasley (from Birmingham), who, in the scena from Der Freischiitz 
and a ballad by Schubert, appeared to give satisfaction. —Graphic. 

BLAcKHEATH.—The ph of the Blackheath Orchestral and 
Philharmonic Society, under Mr Alfred Burnett (orchestral) and 
Mr G. E. Blunden (vocal), gave their second concert this season in 
Blackheath Concert Hall on Monday evening, February 24, when 
the hall, elegantly decorated, was well filled with an audience, as on 
former occasions, representing the leading inhabitants of the town 
and vicinity. The programme included selections from some of the 
best operatic composers, and an opportunity was afforded several 
instrumentalists to distinguish themselves. The professional 
vocalists engaged were Mdlle Catherine Penna, who gained the 
warm approval of the audience, and Signor Gustav Garcia, who was 
seriously out of voice, and evidently sang at considerable personal 
discomfort. The programme opened with a selection from J/ T'rova- 
tore, excellently performed by the band, with solos from Messrs 
Harris (flute), Gates (oboe), Skinner (clarionet), and Buckland 
(cornet-a-piston), In response to many requests, Mr’ Burnett's 
admirable allegrezza, ‘‘La Mandoline,” received with so much 
enthusiasm on the last occasion of performance, was included. This 
composition—a very gem of its kind—has been published by Messrs 
Chappell & Co, The principal feature of the programme was the 
performance of the finale from Haydn's Fa Symphony, ending 





with an adagio—after the usual jinale—in which the instruments 
leave off one by one, each player as he finishes blowing out a candle, 
taking up his instrument, and leaving the orchestra. The novel 
spectacle created a deal of merriment, notably in consequence of one 
of the second violinists having to come back to blow out his candle. 
The introduction to Shakspere’s 7'welfth Night, the conductor’s com- 
position, was given for the first time and with the utmost success. 
This is a slow movement, played with strings muted. ‘‘ The Jewel 
Song,” from Faust, was beautifully sung by Mdlle Penna to an 
orchestral accompaniment. The choral pieces were ‘‘The Ferry 
Maiden ” (Gaul), ‘‘Oh, my love is like a red, red rose” (Garrett), 
‘‘Salva Patriam,” by Louise Essington, ‘‘ The Spinning Chorus,” 
from the Flying Dutchman, and ‘The Pilgrims” (H. Leslie). Mr 
Blunden was the accompanist. 

Kitpurn.—The St Paul’s Musical Society, South Hampstead, 

won fresh laurels on Tuesday evening at the Town Hall for their 
excellent performance of Z'he Rose’ Maiden, by Mr F. H. Cowen. 
Miss Annette Ogle-Younghusband, Mrs J. E. Mathew, Messrs 
Gerard Coventry and Arthur Ball, divided the solos, and received 
well-merited applause. We have not heard Miss Younghusband 
before, and if this was her début in public, very great credit is due 
to her. Mrs Mathew ably rendered her small share of the music, 
Mr Coventry singing with taste and discrimination. Mr Ball 
deserves encouragement as a painstaking young artist. The chorus 
was efficient and well balanced—a remark equally applying to the 
orchestra; and all were kept well together by the conductor, the 
Rev. J. W. Bennett, to whose church the society, as its name 
indicates, is attached. M. B. Albert presided at the pianoforte, 
besides officiating as accompanist; and Mr Thomas Worsley Stani- 
forth, organist of St Paul’s Church, presided at the harmonium. 
The second part of the programme was miscellaneous. The Rev. 
Mr Bennett has added another success to those already achieved by 
the society under his direction ; and Mr Bostock, hon. sec., deserves 
a word of praise for his zealous exertions. 
_ Scuusert Socrery.—The first concert of the thirteenth season 
took place at Langham Hall on Friday evening, Feb. 21, Schuberth’s 
compositions forming the first part of the programme. The concert 
opened with his Grand Trio, in E flat, for pianoforte (Herr Hause), 
violin (Otto Booth), and violoncello (Herr Schuberth), The other 
instrumental piece was a transcription of Schubert's ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
for violoncello, played by Herr Schuberth. The songs were ‘‘Adieu” 
(Mr Fulkerson), ‘‘The Wanderer” (Miss Helen Meason), ‘‘ Who’s 
Sylvia?” (Miss Annie Sinclair), and ‘‘ The Erl King” (Mdme Louise 
Mills). The second part was miscellaneous, and the encores were 
for Mr Isidore de Lara’s new song, ‘‘ Rataplan,” and Mendelssohn’s 
‘On wings of music ” (Mr Fulkerson), Mr Cotsford Dick’s ‘‘ Olivia” 
(Miss Annie Sinclair), and Herr Hause’s new Valse de Concert. 
Herr Otto Booth played asolo on the violin, ‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn ;” 
Miss Helen Meason introduced a new song by Lady Coutts Lindsay, 
‘* By the shore ;” and the whole ended with Beethoven's Trio, No. 2, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Notwithstanding the bad 
weather, the hall was crowded. The next soirée musicale, for the 
introduction of young and rising artists and the performance of new 
compositions, is fixed for the 20th inst.—A. B. 

Tue tenth annual concert in aid of the Metropolitan and City 
Police Orphanage took place on Friday the 21st Feb., at the Assembly 
Rooms, Eyre Arms, under the direction of Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 
Nothwithstanding the inclemency of the weather the rooms were 
filled by an appreciative audience. A printed notice was issued, 
apologising for the absence of Mr Vernon Rigby through indisposition, 
and for Mr Barton McGuckin, who had been obliged to take the 
place of Mr Sims Reeves at Brighton. But the presence of such 
talented vocalists as Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Beata 
Francis, Miss Helen D’Alton, and Miss Orridge, Mr Santley, Mr 
Maybrick, and Mr Wilford Morgan, made ample amends for any 
disappointment. The concert opened with a selection by the band 
of the S Division of Police, conducted by Mr Hiram Henton, after 
which came Osborne and De Beriot’s grand duet on airs from Guillawme 
Tell for pianoforte and violin, played by Mr Ganz and M. Léon 
Castali. _Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington contributed much to the 
success of the concert by her charming rendering of Macirone’s 
“Song over a child” and Molloy’s ‘‘ Kerry Dance,” both of which 
were encored. Miss Helen D’Alton was equally successful 
with ‘The old, old story,” and with Molloy’s new song, “‘ The 
old street lamp.” Miss Beata Francis created a favourable im- 
pression, and displayed considerable vocal talent in Mr Ganz’s 
charming song, ‘‘ Sing, sweet bird ” (in which she was accompanied 
by the composer), and also in the cavatina, ‘‘Caro nome,” from 
Rigoletto. The young and talented contralto, Miss Orridge, never 
fails to please. Teatand of repeating Balfe’s “‘ Rowan Tree ” (encored), 
Miss Orridge gave the old favourite, ‘‘ On the banks of Allan Water. 
Her second song, ‘Meet me by moonlight alone,” which has also 
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stood the test of time, had to be repeated. The appearance 
of Mr Santley was the signal for quite an ovation, which was renewed 
after his inimitable rendering of ‘‘ The Wandering Minstrel” and of 
the ever welcome ‘‘Simon the Cellarer.””. Mr Wilford Morgan gave 
with much success his graceful song, ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy,” 
and in ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” proved himself to be an able 
substitute for Mr Vernon Rigby. Mr Maybrick was in excellent 
voice, and met with a well deserved encore for his new song, ‘‘ The 
Silver Cup,” as also for ‘‘ Vanity let it be,” and in response to the 
latter ‘‘ Nancy Lee” proved as great a favourite as ever. We must 
not omit to notice the able manner in which M. Léon Castali 
performed Wieniawski’s violin solo, ‘‘ Polonaise de Concert.” The 
concert altogether proved quite a success. 

BaRNEs.—A concert was given on Thursday evening, Feb. 20th, 
at the Lecture Hall, in aid of the funds of the Society of St Vincent 
de Paul (for relieving the distressed poor). The singers were Miss 
Agnes Larkcom, Mdmes Christiani, Hunt, and Osborne Williams, 
Signors Fabrini and Donnelly. The instrumentalists were Mdme 
Viard-Louis (pianoforte), Herr Kummer (violin), and Mr G. J. 
Cooke (violoncello). The features of the concert were the perform- 
ances of Mdme Viard-Louis, whose series of concerts at St James’s 
Hall are now attracting such general attention. The accomplished 
lady gave, with Herr Kummer, Raff’s Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, Op. 128, and an arrangement of the March from Wagner’s 
T'annhduser, both of which were followed by the heartiest applause, 
The vocal music was received with the accustomed favour, and each 
singer obtained more or less approval. Messrs W. Donnelly and 
F. J. Hunt were accompanists. 

THe Albert Hall Choral Society gave The Messiah on Ash Wednes- 
day. There was a very large audience. The principal singers 
were Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs Bernard 
Lane and Thurley Beale, who were all more or less affected vocally 
by the inclement weather. The chorus were, however, quite up to 
the mark, and, under the direction of Mr Barnby, sang, among 
other well-known pieces, ‘‘ For unto us a Child is born” (encored), 
and the ‘‘ Hallelujah ” very finely. 


ae 


PROVINCIAL. 

Giascow.—A leading feature of Saturday evening was the first 
appearance in Scotland of Eugénie Pappenheim, a prima donna 
who in a short time has gained an eminent position in London as 
an operatic star. When this young vocalist made her début as 
Valentine in the Huguenots last season, we said that she might be 
considered the legitimate successor of Tietjens as interpreter of 
some of the most taxing operatic réles. This opinion has been 
generally confirmed, and her singing on Saturday evening did not 
alter such a conclusion. Yet those who heard her on this occa- 
sion for the first time could not well judge of her true abilities, 
because (like her great predecessor) Mdme Pappenheim in the con- 
cert room sadly misses the advantage of displaying her dramatie 
powers, which are of a very high order. Next week, however, 
this new artist will appear at Glasgow in opera, as Agata in Der 
Freischiitz, and as La Contessa in Le Nozze di Figaro, when her 
talents can be thoroughly discussed. Meanwhile, it may be said 
that Mdme Pappenheim possesses a soprano voice of great purity 
and strength, which is generally in tune, while she never seeks popu- 
lar applause by breaking through the strict rules of honest vocali- 
zation. Her first effort was Weber's scena, ‘Softly sighs,” for 
which she was awarded an ovation in the shape of a double re-call. 
This tribute to an artist unknown amongst us proves that Mdme 
Pappenheim may, if she chooses, take a high position in the north. 
She has every reason to feel satisfied with her Scotch reception, — 
Glasgow Herald. 

Bricuton.—Mr Kuhe’s Brighton ‘‘ Musical Festival for 1879” is 
now a thing of the past. It will, however, long prove a source of 
pleasant recollection to many who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. With enterprise such as is invariably associated 
with the name of Mr Kuhe, the artists have been numerous and of 
the highest merit. Several musical works were either written espe- 
cially for the Festival or played in Brighton for the first time, afford- 
ing the country at large occasion to hear not only old and standard 
works, but new compositions by English authors. This practice of 
Mr Kuhe’s adds artistic repute to the town, bringing it to the front 
as a musical centre, and attracting numbers of visitors. Much 
pleasure was experienced when it was first known that Royal patron- 
age had been bestowed, and the tone and importance of the musical 
‘event ” of the year has fully merited the distinction. The Festival 
has been a complete artistic success, every promise made by Mr 
Kuhe—with the exception of the appearance ot Miss Anna Williams 





and Mr Sims Reeves (from circumstances over which he and they 
had no control)—being faithfully kept. We trust that from another 
point of view the Festival may prove remunerative, so that the treat 
annually given by Mr Kuhe may not only be secured to Brighton, 
but carried on without involving personal risk.—Brighton Guardian, 
Feb, 26, 1879. 

Giascow.—On Saturday evening, February 15th, Mr Lambeth’s 
choir gave a concert in the Glasgow City Hall on behalf of the local 
fund for relief of the unemployed. The see ey consisted of 
popular solos and concerted pieces, all admirably rendered, and 
much applauded by a large audience. In the same place, later in 
the evening, the concert under the auspices of the Abstainers’ Union 
attracted a numerous attendance. The music was composed almost 
entirely ‘of ‘‘auld Scotch sangs.” The Good Templars’ Harmonic 
Association, according to practice, arranged several excellent concerts 
in halls throughout the city. 

Hastines.—A special choral service was held at Christ Church, 
St Leonard’s, on Monday evening, vie ae 24th, and an offertory 
collected for the fund for re-building St John’s Church, destroyed 
by fire a short time ago. Bach's Christmas Oratorio was given as 
anthem, vocal solosand recitatives by Miss Jessie Royd, Mdme Osborne 
Williams Mr Henson (from St Paul’s Cathedral), and Mr Orlando 
Christian (from Eton College Chapel). The chorus consisted of 
members of the Choral Union and Christ Church Festival Choir. 
Mr Walter Goss Custard, of Christ Church, presided at the organ, 
and Dr Abram conducted. The church was filled with an appre- 
ciative congregation, 

Eee ee 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


These admirable entertainments were resumed on Saturday, the 
8th ult., with a programme which, while comprising little novelty, 
was both varied and attractive. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
‘No, 4” (B flat), the bright green oasis standing between the 
‘¢ Eroica” and ‘‘C minor,” like the damsel in an Arthurian romance, 
who gives a hand to each of two furious rival knights, and with 
the aid of her innocent blandishments reconciles them. Played as 
always by the splendid orchestra Mr Manns directs so well, it was 
an invigorating preamble, and set everything right at once. Next 
must be specified a remarkable performance of Schumann’s piano- 
forte Concerto hy Miss Janotha, Mdme Schumann’s favourite pupil, 
who showed herself not merely a disciple of her mistress, but a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of one of the finest inspirations of that mistress’s 
gifted husband. We had also a highly promising specimen from a 
work by Mr Corder, formerly student in our Royal Academy of 
Music, late ‘‘ Mendelssohn Scholar,” under the fund raised in 
1860, for doing wy to the memory of that eminent musician by 
educating a student abroad (of course). This was a masque forming 
part of an opera, entitled Morte d’Arthur, of which some day we 
may expect to hear the whole, awaiting which we must be content 
to offer a decidedly favourable opinion of the excerpt—merely an 
episode, having nothing to do with King Arthur, his life or his 
death, an illustration, through the media of orchestral music, 
dancing, and chorus, of a May Day Festival in the olden time. 
The Triumph of Spring consists of four orchestral numbers, a 
four-part song and two choruses, all of which were applauded, and 
with good cause. Mendelssohn’s beautiful hymn, Op. 96, for 
contralto solo with chorus, originally consisting of three sacred songs, 
with organ accompaniment, but subsequently remodelled with 
orchestral adjuncts, and the addition of an elaborate fugal chorus, 
for climax, was the other feature of importance. Mdme Patey gave 
the solo parts in perfection, and the performance was in other 
ipa satisfactory. Mr Lloyd sang an air from Gluck’s [phigénia 
and a graceful ballad from Mr Frederick Clay's Lalla Rookh, both in 
his happiest manner. 

At the second concert, on the 15th ult., the programme was in- 
teresting throughout. Weber's overture to Oberon made an auspicious 
beginning ; but Schubert’s great Symphony in C major—his “No, 
9”°—was the overwhelming orchestral manifestation of the day. It 
was superbly executed from end to end ; and Mr Manns, who turned 
towards the audience at the conclusion to acknowledge, on behalf of 
himself and his artists, the unanimous and long-continued applause, 
never better merited the honour vouchsafed, Could Weber have 
heard the Symphony in C thus interpreted, he would scarcely again 
have addressed Schubert in such terms as ‘‘ you mushroom com: 
posers ”’—which he is said to have done after the quasi-failure of 
Luryanthe, Schubert having had the temerity to criticise that opera 
a little unfavourably, The concerto on this occasion was Sterndale 
Bennett’s masterpiece ‘No. 4” in F minor—really No. 5, an un- 
published concerto in the same key being known to exist, The 
pianist was Mdme Arabella Goddard. To name the concerto and 
the player together is enough to conjure up so many agreeable 
reminiscences that, had it been rendered less perfectly than by the 
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lady who for many years has been our great musician’s foremost 
champion, it would have been welcome, ‘To say another word about 
concerto or exponent, unless merely to add that both were appre- 
ciated at their worth, is unnecessary. This was the work by which, 
in the Trocadéro, at the English concert directed by Dr Arthur 
Sullivan, the talent of Bennett as a composer was first made known 
to a Parisian audience through the medium of the same interpretress. 
A series of three ‘‘ Slavonian Dances” for orchestra, by the Czech 
musician Dvorak, well-kuown in Bohemia, but little known else- 
where, brought the concert to a close. These are pretty and char- 
acteristic, if nothing more. The singers were Mrs Osgood and Mr 
Shakespeare, the American lady choosing ‘‘ Deh vieni non tardar,” 
from Figaro, the gentleman an air from Huryanthe, the two joining 
in the duet (or ‘‘madrigal,” as it is called) from the first act of 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette. [For a notice of the third concert, on 
Saturday last, see another page. ] 


Qe 


MR CHIPPENDALE. 


The performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum on Monday night re- 
ceived an additional interest as the last in which the Polonius of Mr 
Chippendale was to have a place, the last in which the name of that old 
and honoured favourite was to figure in any bill. For 68 years, as we 
are told—a period, we might suppose, unprecedented in the annals 
of the theatre—has this worthy actor in one capacity or another 
contributed to the amusement of the English public ; and if it has 
never been his fortune to achieve such splendid successes as have 
fallen to the lot of some of his profession, the most brilliant actor 
that ever trod the stage has not been able to point to a more honest 
amore industrious, or a more blameless career. Happily, and most, 
wisely, there were none of those theatrical shows or demonstrations 
which have of late years become so common on similar occasions, 
and which have been so vulgarized by their frequency as to have lost 
all the significance they may once have possessed. In the character 
of Polonius, the character he has been presenting since the Lyceum 
was opened under its new manager, ae the one in which, perhaps, 
his qualities as an actor attained their highest standard, the old 
gentleman made his last bow, and retired from the footlights, as he 
had lived before them, quietly and decorously. It was not to be 
expected, however, that so esteemed a public servant would be 
suffered to slip quietly out of sight without those few farewell words 
which long custom has sanctioned, or without some more particular 
expressions of public feeling than those he had received in the course 
of the performance. Accordingly, after the last fall of the curtain, he 
appeared, in plain evening dress, and, after the most gratifying applause 
had sababied, addressed his audience in a few simple and unstudied 
sentences, apologising for their plainness on the well selected ground 
that he had for so many years been accustomed to express only the 
thoughts and words of others, and not his own. Asit has been 
announced that the entire receipts of the night’s performance are to 
be assigned to Mr Chippendale himself, we are pleased to say that 
the audience was an unsually large one, scarcely a seat in any part of 
the house remaining unoccupied. 





KISSES.* 


Lips meeting lips with solemn awe, 
In union pure and sweet, 

As seal to vows the King of Love 
Bends down in love to greet. 


Twain lips prest to answering twain, 
In warm and soft caress ; [prayer, 
Blent with a mother’s whisper’d 
“ May God my darling bless! ” 
Red trembling lips that fondly cling, 
In tender, silent kiss, [tide 
While hearts are launch’d upon the 
Of Love’s most holy bliss. 


* Copyright. 


Lips pale and quiv’ring, wildly prest, 
All sob-rent, o’er and o’er; } 
To others cold, and hush’d, and white, | 
That ne’er shall answer more! 


A Sovprer’s DAUGHTER. 














_Lovisvrite (U.S.).—Mdlle Clara Reinmann, who had created a 
highly favourable impression at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, was 
invited to take part in the grand Vocal Festival celebrated here last 
year. She accepted the invitation, and was so successful that she 
decided on remaining permanently in America. She was, however, 
subsequently very unfortunate; one disappointment followed on 
another, till at last she fell into absolute want. The result was that 
her mind gave way. Hopes, however, are entertained by her friends, 
who have interested themselves for her, that with proper care and 
rest she may be restored to health and reason. 








THE LATE MR LE NEVE FOSTER. 

Mr Peter Le Neve Foster died suddenly from heart disease at his 
house at Wandsworth, on Thursday week. He was born on the 
17th of August, 1809, and was the son of Mr Peter Le Neve 
Foster, of Lenwade, Norfolk. He was educated under Dr Valpy, 
at the Norwich Grammar School, whence he went up to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. After having taken his degree as 38th 
Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of 1830, he was elected 
Fellow of his college. He was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1836, and practised as a conveyancer till he became 
secretary to the Society of Arts in 1853. Mr Foster was inti- 
mately associated with all the earlier Great Exhibitions. He was 
appointed to carry into effect the provisions of the Act for the 
protection of inventions in the Exhibition of 1851, and was also 
named treasurer “for payment of all executive expenses” in the 
original Commission. During his term of office the Society of Arts 
has flourished as it never previously did, and, owing in no small 
degree to his exertions, it has quadrupled its number of members 
and increased its resources in a still greater proportion. Much of 
its work was originated by the late secretary, and all of it was 
carried out by him. He was also one of the founders of the 
Photographic Society, and was on its Council for many years. He 
was president of the Quekett Microscopical Club for a year, and 
also served for some time on the Council of the British Associa- 
tion. On the occasion of his completion of twenty-five years’ 
service as secretary, a strong committee was formed to present 
him with a testimonial. The amount subscribed was over £1,200, 
and it is probable an effort will be made to increase this amount 
in order that a fitting memorial may be presented to Mrs Foster. 


—_o—_— 


H.MS. PINAFORE IN NEW YORK. 


With what care and excellent judgment Mr W. S. Gilbert “stage- 
manages” his pieces is well known, and what he and Mr Sullivan 
would say if they saw H.M.S. Pinafore as it is played at the New 
York Lyceum Theatre I shudder to contemplate. The bumboat 
woman, Little Buttercup, is, horrible to relate, played by a man; 
but to balance this, Ralph Rackstraw, who should be a tenor, is 
played by a woman. “It is not Miss Webster’s fault that she is 
not a tenor,” an American journal justly observes ; but there seems 
to be a fault somewhere, and perhaps it is with the manager who 
permits Hebe to introduce a ballad, “ Jack is every inch a sailor,” 
spoken of as “a topical song of the conventional music-hall kind.” 
Fancy a music-hall song in an elaborately contrived comic opera 
by Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan! The New York public must have 
a strange idea of the careful and keenly intelligent composition of 
these two famous writers. Of course, if American managers 
escape penalties, they will produce the best things they can find in 
this country; and the fact that H.M.S. Pinafore is now being 
given at two houses shows that the American has a warm, if not 
discriminating, admiration for it. But, in justice to Messrs Gilbert 
and Sullivan, the names of author and composer might be omit- 
ted.—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


ee ee 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC. 

Baron d’Orezy writes as follows :— 

‘«In the numerous criticisms which have appeared on my Hungarian 
ballet music performed on February the 18th at Mdme Viard-Louis’s 
concert, exception has in many instances been taken to the character 
of the music as being quite unsuitable for its intended purpose. I 
can perhaps best explain the plaintive tone which pervades all our 
national music, including that for the dance, by the fact that it is 
invariably written in the minor key, thereby illustrating our proverb 
U Hongrois se réjouit en pleurant. A Hungarian ballet commences 
with a dance to a march in which extensive use is made of the fanfare 
and drums. The term ‘‘lassu” applied to the lento is best inter- 
preted by the word “lingering,” the movements of the dancers being 
slow and listless, without any marked step or measure, conversing 
together, as I have endeavoured to describe, by the answering phrases 
in the soli of the violin and violoncello, which gradually unite in one 
melody. The constant variation of time in the last movement is a 
special characteristic of the Hungarian dance form, as the Czardds 
sometimes lasts for three hours, and its wild rapidity necessitates 
the frequent change from allegro to almost absolute repose.” 
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JOACHIM AND BRAHMS IN PESTH. 


Among the other marks of respect paid to the above celebrated 
musicians during their recent visit to Pesth was a banquet offered 
them by the members of the orchestra of the National-Theater, 
and to which a few artistic friends also were invited. The Pester 
Lloyd says :— 

‘‘The healths of both the great masters were enthusiastically 
drunk, and, in well-chosen, feeling words, Joachim, visibly affected, 
expressed his thanks for the cordial reception given him in his 
native land. ‘There are plenty of musicians among you,’ he said, 
‘who will understand me when I confess I feel as I do when the 
orchestra stops, and the violinist alone has to perform a cadence. 
I find it difficult to overcome my emotion; here, in the circle of 
my beloved relatives and friends, and amid so many evidences of 
hearty affection towards me, I can merely express to you 
my warmest gratitude. Rarely is it granted me to see my 
native land and those who are dear to me there, but be- 
lieve me Ido not think of them with less love on that account, 
and, as you all know, I have thought of them in tune.’ In 
the course of his speech, Joachim declared himself ready, if 
requested, to take part in an Orchestral Concert of the Philhar- 
monic. These words were followed, as a matter of course, by 
tremendous cheering and applause. Johannes Brahms, likewise, 
was the object of a cordial manifestation, and from him, too, was 
obtained the promise that at one of the next Orchestral Concerts he 
would himself conduct his D major Symphony.” 


a 


WAIFS. 

La Marjolaine has been performed at Strassburgh. 

Wagner’s Rheingold has been produced at Cologne. 

Le Roi de Lahore will shortly be performed at Pisa. 

A Conservatory of Music is to be established at Valencia in Spain. 

The Teatro Aliprandi, Modena, is to be pulled down in the spring. 

A new musical journal, the San Carlo, has been started in Naples. 

Herr Holstein’s last opera, Die Hochlinder, has been successful in 
Dessau. 

The Tonkunst is adopted for the official organ of the Tonkiinstler- 
Verein. 

There is to be a second Austrian Musical Festival next summer in 
Salzburg. 

The Strakosch Italian Opera Company opened in Boston (U.S.) 
with Aida. 

Mdme Adelina Patti, was to sing at Nice, once in “aust and once 
in La Traviata. 

Dengremont, the boy violinist, has been playing at the Theatre 

Royal, Dresden. 

Signor Carlo Zucchelli, a once celebrated singer, has died, at 
Bologna, aged 84. 

Mdlle Paola Marié has been engaged to accompany M. Capoul on 
his American tour. 

A new choral society, the Cercle des Artistes Chanteurs, has been 
founded in Brussels. 

Signor Guglielmo Quarenghi has been appointed chapelmaster at 
the Cathedral, Milan. 

Sefior Monasterio, the violinist, has received the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Isabella the Catholie. 

Herr Hillmann, Capellmeister, of Konigsberg, has been accepted as 
manager of the Stadttheater, Breslau. 

The next novelty at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will be 
Herr Hofmann’s Aennches von Tharau. ; 

Herr Carl Voigt, up to 1877 director of the Cecilia Association, 
died on the 6th inst., in Hamburgh, aged 71. 

A society called the St Cecilia Society, for concerts of classical 
and dramatic music, has been founded at Pampeluna. 

Wagner’s Rienzi, with a Russian version of the libretto, is to be 
produced at the Russian Operahouse, St Petersburgh. 

Stranislaus Mirecki, a pupil of Signor Lamperti’s, has been ap- 
pointed professor of singing in the Warsaw Conservatory. 
_ Herr W. Miiller, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will 
in the musical festival at Aix-la-Chapelle at Whitsuntide. 

The operatic company of the Ducal Theatre, Dessau, will give 
after Easter a series of performances at the Stadttheater, Gorlitz. 

Mr Brinley Richards has been elected honorary member of the 
Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts.—Carmarthen Journal. 


take part 








Signor Valentino Fioravanti, the popular buffo, died recently at 
Milan, in consequence of having his leg amputated about three 
weeks since. 

Signor Tiberini (remembered at our Royal Italian Opera), is now 
in a lunatic asylum. His wife was Mdlle Ortolani, one of Mr Lum- 
ley’s artists. 

Mr Arthur Wallack, son of Mr Lester Wallack, has determined to 
adopt the theatrical profession, and will make his first appearance as 
Hugh Chalcote in Ours. 

Signor Brignoli has returned from the United States of America, 
and leaves this evening, with Signor Campobello, to join the Maple- 
son operatic troupe at Glasgow. 

A Missouri editor printed a two-column editorial on ‘‘The best 
Breed of Hogs.” A contemporary took him to task for devoting so 
much space to his family affairs. 

Don José Miro y Anoria, formerly a = of Kalkbrenner’s, and 
at the period of his decease professor of the piano in the School of 
Music, Seville, has died in that city. He was born in 1810. 

The death of Sig. Salvi, the once admired tenor, who, after Mario 
and before Tamberlik, played Masaniello at our Royal Italian Opera, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, is announced in the Italian 
papers. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Boston (U.S.), will perform 
Bach’s Passion Music according to St Matthew (the first part in the 
afternoon, and the second in the evening) on Good Friday, and 
Judas Maccabeus on Easter Monday. 

‘‘Did you ever,” asked a friend of Josh Billings, “ stand at the 
hall door after your lecture and listen to what the people said about 
it, as they passed out?” ‘I did—once” (a pause and a sigh), 
‘‘ but I'll never do it again!” replied Josh. 

Messrs Robert and James Kennedy, sons of ‘‘the Scottish 
vocalist,” have left London for Milan, in order to study the vocal 
art under the best Italian maestri. The other members of the 
family are en route for South Africa, to give a series of concerts, 
which will extend over six months. 


Sig. Campobello has returned from America and is about to join 
Mr Mapleson’s operatic tour in the country. He leaves to-day for 
Glasgow. Mdme Sinico-Campobello remains for a further period in 
the United States. The conspicuous feature of the tour, it is 
expected, will be Carmen, with Mdme Trebelli as the heroine. 








MiLan.—Signor Petrovich has made a hit at the Scala. A few 
days ago, in consequence of the death of his mother, Sig. Tamagno 
was unable to sustain his part in Le Roi de Lahore. The management 
were in despair. It is not so easy to find a substitute at a short 
notice for a leading tenor in a new opera. At length, when things 
seemed utterly hopeless, Sig. Petrovich consented without any kind 
of rehearsal to fill the gap in the cast. It was a bold thing to do, 
but fortune, they say, favours the bold. The result was a triumph. 
The plucky artist saved the management and covered himself with 
laurels, In remembrance of the circumstance, the management 
have presented their deliverer with a handsome locket and orna- 
ments for his watch chain. The locket bears the inscription : ‘‘ The 
Management of the Scala—l5th February, 1879.” M. alle, who 
has left for Paris, has been succeeded as Scindia, by Sig. Kaschmann, 
and the public are perfectly contented with the change. Maria 
Tudor, the new opera of Sefior Gomez, is in rehearsal, so is Sig. 
Borri’s new ballet, Paride.—Mozart’s Don Giovanni will be per- 
formed at the Teatro Manzoni about the 8th March. 

VieNNA.—R. Wagner's Gétterddémmerung has at length been given 
at the Imperial Operahouse, and completes the Bayreuth Tetralogy. 
The performance began at half-past six and lasted till about mid- 
night. The Neue Freie Presse says: ‘‘The public remained, with 
remarkable patience, nailed to their places, and, after each act 
vociferously called on the artists, for the latter’s truly superhuman 
efforts. The prelude, as well as the first and second acts, exercised 
a rm ory. influence on friend and foe alike. It was not till the 
third act, with Siegfried’s melodious narrative and the striking 
funeral march, that the jaded spirits of the audience recovered a 
little from the musical hunger-cure to which they had been subjected.” 
Herr Richter, the conductor, had to appear with the performers. 
The Emperor and several Arch-Dukes witnessed the performance— 
to the end of the second act. M. Saint-Saéns’ oratorio, Die Siind- 
Jluth (Le Déluge) will be performed on the 3rd March, for the benefit 
of the Pension Fund of the Operahouse. The composer will attend 
the last rehearsals and conduct the first performance of his work. 
—Offenbach’s new operette Mdme Favart, with Mdme Gerstinger 
as the heroine, has proved a hit at the Theater an der Wien, 
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Hampurcu.—Herr Miller, the tenor, of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, has been offered an engagement—with the brilliant salary 
of 45,000 marks—for next season at the Stadttheater. 

StrassBURGH.—Replying to a report that, in consequence of the 
loss it entailed, the performance of opera will in future be discon- 
tinued at the Stadttheater, the manager, Herr Hessler, has 
addressed the editor of the Didaskalien, a letter in which he says that 
the performance of opera has not entailed a loss, and that he has no 
intention of giving it up, though he certainly will do all he can ‘‘ to 
set a limit to the excessive salaries received by operatic artists,” 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND eee 74 OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his pts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FranK Mort, are invalu- 
able both te Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be foun! of inestimable value, siuce 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of t!ie middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student.in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonpd & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and an. by hoes ag and removing affections of 
e ’ 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Laroom &c. Sold in 
rey es 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the Uni Kingdom and 
ie Oolonies. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


Price 25 Guineas. 





. Just Published. 


“LE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the CouNTESS 
OF OHARLEMONT,) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical cireles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Oountess of Char] t.”— Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“QE TU M’AMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvrer Bap. 

Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244; Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Lurai Babia, 

S LA NUIT SUR LE LAO” (“INTORNA AL LAGO”) a 

“ LEAVES OF AUTUMN” ... 4s. | “FAIR WAS MY LADY”... 4s. 
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The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
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LINDSAY SLOPER'S 
TECHNICAL GUIDE 


TOUCH, FINGERING, & EXECUTION 
THE PIANOFORTE. 








Price Three Shillings, 





“Concise, clearly written, and full of valuable precepts. The minor scales being given in both 
ways, the harmonic and the arbitrary, gives special interest and importance to the guide, which is 
in every way to be commended.”—The Queen. 


“We quite agree with the author of this book that a very decided line should be drawn 
between pianoforte ‘ studies’ and pianoforte ‘exercises’; for it is only by a vigorous practice of 
mere finger-work that true mechanism can be obtained ; and to hope to play any of the studies of 
the great masters, therefore, before the hand has been properly trained by ‘exercises’ is manifestly 
absurd, for it is beginning at the wrong end. Mr. Sloper truly observes, ‘no one should attempt 
Moscheles’s Chromatic Study (No. 3 of Book I.) who has not thoroughly mastered the simple 
chromatic scale, nor, to take an easier instance, hope, by practising Heller's First Study, Op. 46, 
to obtain the evenness of touch and clearness of articulation which only a stedfast adherence to 
five-finger exercises can give.’ To those who believe in the truth of these remarks, the’ book 
before us will prove of the utmost value. The author modestly says: ‘I shall be glad and 
flattered if it meets with the approbation of my professional brethren,’ and we can scarcely doubt 
that his hope will be realized ; for, although pianists do not always agree as to the method of 
fingering certain passages, the broad principles are sufficiently recognized, and it is good that 
pupils, in the absence of the master, should have so systematic a work to refer to. We are glad 
to find that Mr. Sloper recommends the practice of what may be termed the ‘ harmonic’ as well 
as the ‘ melodic’ minor scale.”—Musical Times. 
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